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What I have done 

That might your nature, honour, and exception 

Roughly awake, I here proclaim was madness. 

Was’t Hamlet wronged Laertes? Never Hamlet : 

If Hamlet from himself be ta’en away, 

And when he’s not himself does wrong Laertes, 

Then Hamlet does it not. Hamlet denies it. 
SHAKESPEARE, 


HY do I write it all down? Is it likely that any man, knowing 
that love, pure, true, passionate love for a woman lured 
me to destruction, will refrain from love?—will hold women in 
abhorrence as fickle and untrue ?—will recognise them as creatures 
who will use all the wiles the evil one has given them—the beauty of 
form and feature, the graces and allurements with which nature has 
endowed them, loving words, soul and body-inflaming looks—to chain 
him with bonds he cannot break ; but which-to them are as ropes of 
sand to be burst asunder and dissolved by the mere breath of caprice ? 
No, he will not think of me, nor. remember my story ; but will 
believe it fantastic and unreal ; when he looks into the eyes which 
soften and as it were melt with love beneath his gaze ; when the 
pupils expand with emotion until he seems to look through them 
into a world of love and passion ; when the red lips slightly parted, 
pouting and quivering, demand the kiss, through which ‘his very 
life appears to pass ; when the supple body, sinking and moulding 
itself to his own, forces him to feel in that embrace that it indeed 
were bliss could it last for ever; that life, fortune, honour were 
well spent to obtain it ; that she is his own for ever—for time and for 
eternity. 
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Is it true that the love-light in her eyes, the flush on her cheeks, 
the quiver of her lips, the yielding of her body, are all for you, for 
you alone, and will be so for ever? No, it is a lie, false as hell. 
She who has vowed to love you and only you will repeat the same 
to another. The looks, the kisses, the fond embraces, will be trans- 
ferred to some other. She will lie and deceive, take all you have, 
rob you of your heart and reason, and then, if better comes in her 
way, with infernal cruelty cast you off. 

What does she care for your torments? What to heris the agony 
which makes your heart feel bursting and unhinges your reason, 
which makes your brain throb and wander so that you can think of 
nothing but your misery and wrong ; strive as you may, no other 
thoughts will come but the death-blow to your love and life, the 
appalling deceit of her you worshipped ? 

Did God create such creatures? Is there no punishment for 
such? Can they murder your life with impunity, and yet go about 
rejoicing to lure some other to his doom? 

The thought is maddening, it bores into your brain day and 
night. 

By day, the light, the work that must be done, is some distraction ; 
you go about as if in a dream, with a heavy aching weary sense of 
pain. Bat at night, in the dark silent sleepless hours, the awful 
crime committed against you, the total wreck of your life, presses 
with overwhelming force on your fevered brain ; nothing, not even 
drink, will drive it away or give one fleeting hour’s oblivion from. your 
misery. 

God help me! I must stop. I must be calm, orI shall go mad 
again, and be unable to tell my story. 

I do not tell it that my fate may be a beacon shedding a lurid 
light on the shoals of passion—assuredly not. The man who loves 
as I do, who may be betrayed as I was, if he has a brain like mine, 
will not be stopped by my example, hindered by any human law, nor 
deterred by fear of punishment from doing as I did. 

I tell it because it is borne in on me that I ought to do so, 
because it is a relief to write it all down, and helps me to pass the 
time before I join my darling in heaven. 

Of my childhood I cannot say much. We were humble folk. My 
father was a land steward, but proud of our integrity and good name. 
He and my mother brought us up to love God, to do our duty, and 
to hate a lie. 

I do not know if there was anything strange about me as a child 
or youth. I was eager and impulsive, but owing to the example and 
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training of my parents, I fell into no gross sin. I did my work 
thoroughly, I never drank or gambled, but lived at home where love 
of God and of each other was the ruling principle. 

My ‘father, I have said, was proud of his integrity. He taught us 
to consider a lie the gravest sin ; that all deceit, dishonesty, idling at 
school, not giving all our energies to our employer's work, were forms 
of lying ; that God had shown by the death of Ananias and Sapphira 
that liars were unfit to live ; that all sin and sorrow, even death itself, 
came into the world through a lie. 

His favourite story was the “ Heart of Midlothian.” He never 
tired of holding up Jeanie Deans as an example to us ; that for the 
truth’s sake we ought to sacrifice everything ; that not even to save our 
own lives or those of our nearest and dearest, should we dare tell 
a lie or be guilty of the slightest subterfuge. 

No shadow darkened our home. Nothing ever came between us 
until I met my love. 

As if premonitory of evil, my parents opposed the match ; proud 
of our respectability, they thought I should look higher. She was 
only a servant ! 

What was that to me? I loved her, and she was worthy of my 
love ; no breath of scandal, no light act, no word of hers, has 
made her unworthy. I can see that now. The months of quiet in 
my prison cell, and the teaching of the chaplain, have shown me that. 

Oh how lovely she was! How beautiful! I cannot describe her, 
only I know that all the light and beauty of the world seemed to me 
to lie in her golden hair and loving blue eyes. 

What agony of uncertainty, what doubts and fears, possessed 
me before she avowed her love! Could she ever care for me? 
Could so bright, so glorious a creature ever love a humble fellow 
like me? She who was worthy of the noblest and strongest, was 
it possible that she would give her heart to one so insignificant 
in appearance, so unworthy in every respect, as I was? I was 
only a working man—she in beauty and goodness a mate for a 
prince. 

Had I not read of the prince who married a beggar maiden, and 
heard at our Young Men’s Society of how the Lord of Burleigh 
wooed and won a village girl? 

But when I ventured to tell her of my love; when I saw the 
love-light in her eyes; when she gave herself to me; I had no 
doubts, no fears, she was my idol. Alas! I fear my Ged ; my trust 
in her was. implicit. 

‘What unalloyed happiness to talk with her of our future home ! 
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How we planned over and over our house !—how we would save up 
all our earnings ; what we would get for it, from the tables and 
chairs, the delft and crockery, to the few pictures on the walls ; how 
she would keep it clean and tidy ; what she would do while I was 
away at my daily work ; and then the inexhaustible delight of the 
evening hours; how we'd cultivate the little garden; how, the 
labour of the day being done, we two would be alone together in our 
own home. 

I can hardly think of these times with calmness ; my pulses throb, 
my brain whirls, the thoughts pass too rapidly and confusedly 
through it. 

So time passed on, till one day in summer I was at work under a 
shed. It was intensely hot. Not a breath of wind, and the heat 
flowed down in waves of burning air from the bright metal roof. 
Suddenly there came a rushing in my ears, a blaze of light before my 
eyes, a feeling of inability to breathe, an agonising pain in my head, 
and all was dark. I don’t remember much about it; I managed, 
somehow or other, to crawl or stagger home and get to bed. Then 
I was very sick and faint and became unconscious—for how long I 
know not ; it may have been only a few minutes, it may have been 
hours, but when I came to myself I was very weak and felt as if I 
was dying. Ina day or two I was able to be up and about, but for 
a long time I could not sleep. I had constant headache, used to get 
dizzy and stagger, I was troubled with a ringing in my ears, and 
flashes of light before my eyes. 

I seemed to get well ; could eat, work, write, read, and keep my 
accounts. Yet somehow I did not feel quite myself. I did not 
sleep well. Now and then a feeling of faintness came over me ; on 
stooping, or turning quickly, light flashed before my eyes, a singing 
came in my ears, and my head seemed to swim round. 

I felt an irritability, too, which it was difficult to control. I was 
ashamed of all this and struggled hard and successfully to conceal it. 

Now it was that a doubt of my love first entered my mind. How 
it came there, what caused it, I know not. Thinking—as I now can 
—clearly over the past, with every day’s action and even thoughts 
passing vividly before my mind, I cannot recollect that any act or 
word of hers could have raised a doubt of her truth and faith. 

She was so dear to me, so inexpressibly precious, that it seemed 
to me I must loseher. What was I, to win and hold the love of one 
so beautiful and good? I was poor, too. She had only to be seen 
and known by others far richer and better than I for them to seek 
to win her. I felt, too, that I was severe—I could not help it— 
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thinking the slightest wandering from the absolute truth in word or 
deed a crime ; angry at and censuring every simple and friendly 
look she gave another. 

I had no thought but for her ; present or absent, she filled my 
life. Other women were hateful to me. Fool that I was ; when she 
told me of flattering words or compliments paid her, I was wroth that 
they should be said, that she should be proud of them, and blamed her 
for listening to them. 

I can see now it was only natural she should be proud of admira- 
tion ; that half her pride was on my account, and her telling all to 
me was the best proof she could offer of her trust and truth. 

I did not, could not, think so then. Each day became a torment 
and a joy. While at my daily work my mind was torn between doubt 
and trust; at one moment confident in her faith and love, the next 
wretched with suspicion and fear. 

In the evening, when with her, all was peace. One look in her 
face, every fear was gone. The sound of her voice brought perfect 
calm to my storm-tossed soul. 

But at night all my jealous doubts came back with redoubled 
force. I had heard of fair false women. What if she were false, too ? 

I thought there was less love in her look and greeting, that her 
eyes avoided the earnest gaze of mine ; her kisses had been cold ; she 
seemed uneasy and apprehensive when with me, anxious for me to 
go. Yes, there must be another more favoured. Some richer rival 
is stealing, has stolen, her heart from me. She is now watching for 
him ; with him perhaps ; giving him kisses which ought only to be for 
me ; looking at him with those blue eyes, which, while the pupils 
expand, grow liquid with passion, deepen in colour to the richest 
violet, and draw by their power the very soul from the body ; his 
arm is round her, words of love are being exchanged. Such fancies 
fill my mind, till, maddened beyond endurance, I spring from my 
bed, rush wildly back to her master’s house, search the plantation, 
and pass the night before her window. 

Yet it was curious the motion, the rapid walk, the cold night air, 
dispelled my fears and put to flight the phantoms of my mind. 

At home—in bed, I was convinced, I had no doubt, of her 
falseness. I saw it all clearly. The whole scene was distinct before 
my eyes—it was real. I knew‘what I should find. My mind was 
made up—her lover should die. I had no doubt as to the result. I’d 
surely kill him, while to her dying day the wild struggle would rise 
constantly before her eyes, the death of her lover would haunt her, 
the grief and remorse with which she would live out the rest of her 
life woyld be balm to my tortured heart, 
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But as I sped along all seemed to change. The picture faded. 
The certainty of finding them together passed away ; the conviction 
that it all was the creation of my own miserable imagination gathered 
strength ; I became certain that she was pure, innocent, true, and 
loving ; that I was a vile, wretched fool, grossly insulting by my 
doubts one whom I was unworthy to approach. 

Then I’d stop and go back a few steps; I’d go home. It was 
mean, unworthy of her and me to play the spy. 

Yet a doubt would flash back. Was it so impossible that she 
could be untrue ? 

Then I'd go on again ; and again the last shadow of doubt would 
clear away, and with a laugh at my folly I’d stop once more and turn 
round to go home aguin. 

Then the conflict would take another shape. “ John, my boy,” 
I’d say to myself, “ she is incapable of falsehood ; nothing but perfect 
truth can be read in her face ; such candour, innocence, and trust are 
there depicted as should satisfy the jealousy of another Othello. 

** But then you are such a fool. So surely as you go home you'll 
be tormenting yourself again : you'll say, if I’d gone on might I not 
have found out something? If you don’t think so to-night you will 
to-morrow. Forward then ; search the woods, examine the doors, 
watch before her window, hunt for every trace. Satisfy yotrself you 
have done her an injustice, convince yourself of the groundlessness 
of your suspicions, and you will never doubt again ; and as punish- 
ment you must confess it all to her to-morrow, take the. shame of 
the avowal, and ask for pardon.” And on I'd go ; spend half the 
night in the laurels before the house, then creep home; perfectly 
convinced of the absurdity of my doubts, and thoroughly worn out 
from the mental struggle and bodily fatigue. 

Day after day the same doubts and fears, culminating at night. 
Night after night the same belief of her falseness, the rapid walk, the 
search and watch. When we met, the happiness of our interviews 
clouded by the confession of my misgivings, prayer for pardon, 
and the assurance that never, never again should the least shadow of 
suspicion come into my mind. 

Yet I carefully concealed it all from my family ; they had no idea 
of my suffering, no notion of my nightly wanderings. I could not 
bear the slightest word, the least hint from any one, that she was 
unworthy of me—even in position. 

That I myself should suspect her was bad, was torture—but I 
comforted myself with the assurance that no one knew it—that it. was a 
proof of the intenseness of my love—just as a miser, whose whole . 
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soul is absorbed in his gold, always fears its loss, is never content, 
never happy, but when gloating over it ; never assured of its safety 
but when handling it. That another—no matter who—should dis- 
parage her, or try to come between us, appeared to me a sacrilege, 
an unpardonable crime. 

I tried to make up for my doubts by increased devotion. All I 
could save of my wages I spent on her. As far as I could I antici- 
pated her wants. At length my mother remonstrated with me. Her 
words were few and not unkind ; but on me they acted like a spark 
on powder : a flame flashed before my eyes, the sound of. bells rang 
in my ears, my whole body throbbed and tingled. The woman before 
me was no ionger my mother, but a wretch who dared to speak 
slightingly of my peerless love. She wanted to come between us, to 
separate us. She was unworthy to live ; a constant menace; she 
merited death ; she should die. I shouted her death-sentence, and 
turned to get my gun. My sister threw herself between me and 
the door—while she clung to my neck—what she said I know not, my 
emotions were overwhelming—a feeling of faintness came over me— 
I sank helpless on a chair. 

In a moment or two I recovered. A new idea struck me. I 
would see my love first—time enough afterwards to punish her de- 
tractor ; so Lygeiged a present I had bought her and rushed out of the 
house. Th y Imet my father in the avenue—I suppose it is 
tru@+I am not conscious of it. I saw nothing but the image of my 
love-whom they wanted to take from me, and knew nothing but 
a wild longing to ¢lasp her in my arms and protect her from their 
machinations. 

I heard long after—when in prison—that they believed I was mad, 
and thought of putting me into an asylum, along with my uncle. 
Better far had they done so ; how much suffering and sorrow would 
have been saved if fear of compromising the respectability of the 
family and creating a scandal had not induced them to leave me at 
large! I was, however, too dangerous to be kept at home, and hoping 
that change would restore to me self-control, another situation was 
procured. I was sent away. 

In one respect the move was wise. No one where I went to 
knew my darling ; there was no one to oppose my love, therefore 
nothing to arouse my violence. In another respect, however, it was 
injurious, my tortures were doubled. 

If when I saw her daily I had suffered so much, what must my 
agony have been when unable to do so? Day by day it grew in 
intensity and force, until, unable to bear it, I started off to see her for 
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an instant. I did not feel the fatigue of a twenty-mile walk. I 
knew nothing of the weather ; calm or storm, wet or dry, I was utterly 
unconscious which. Only now, on looking back, I notice that the 
long walk had a soothing effect, dispelling my doubts and calming 
my nerves. While the joy of the sight of her, the reassurance of her 
constancy, so filled me with rapture that the miles passed unnoticed, 
as I hurried back to snatch a brief rest ere my work began with the 
dawn of another day. 

Soon a deeper shadow, a terrible calamity, fell. Her relations 
claimed her ; she must go far away ; she was raised above me; and must 
have comfort and means that I could not give her. In a last long 
interview she swore she would be true—vowed that she loved me 
with all her heart. Nothing could make her change. She did not 
care for wealth, only for me. She was altogether, entirely my own. 
She declared that in a few short months we should have saved enough 
to provide a home, and then we would be married. 

I could not see her now. When tortured by my thoughts, I 
could not walk them off or have them changed by a loving look or 
word. I could only write to her. How happy I was when there was 
a letter from her! How I watched the postman, counting the hours 
and minutes till he came! How my heart fell—what agoriy, what 
grief, what rage—when there was none ! 

At length my condition became unbearable, and getting leave 
from my master, I went to see her. 

Those few days were almost unmixed happiness. She was so 
loving. What did I care that her friends now objected to me? She 
declared she loved me, and would marry me in spite of all opposition. 
So we settled our plans, and fixed the day; in less than three months 
she would come to me, never to part again till God called us home. 

I thought, when I got back, that the old unrest was dead. My 
heart was so full of her, my mind so occupied with our home 
planning and arranging how everything was to be worthy of her, 
that there seemed no room for evil thoughts. It could not last. I 
began to think her letters breathed less love, they appeared con- 
strained, written with effort. 

All the old fears came back stronger than ever. I could not 
sleep ; the night was dreadful, filled with horror; my head ached 
constantly, and the old faint feeling recurred more frequently. 

I had always abhorred intoxicating drinks ; even when ordered by 
the doctor to take a little whisky, I did so with reluctance and 
gave it up in a day or two. But now a craving for stimulants 
suddenly seized me. I did not care for the taste. JI did not desire 
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to drown my cares in drunken forgetfulness. I needed no excitement, 
I had enough of that and to spare. There seemed to bea want within 
me, an imperious need, which must be satisfied. I drank largely, 
but was never drunk, nor even tipsy. 

While the stimulant supported my bodily strength and staved oft 
that awful faintness, it appeared incapable of affecting my mind ; yet 
the more I drank the more the need grew, and soon I had to take 
whisky or brandy at short intervals both day and night. 

All the time my brain was perfectly clear. Strange as it may 
appear, the more I drank the clearer and stronger grew my judgment 
and reasoning powers. My whole existence hung on my love’s truth 
and constancy. Yet I was able to contemplate with calmness her 
giving me up. It was the calmness of despair, for now I could see 
distinctly the end approaching. Her letters were changed—short, 
constrained, and ¢old, while the intervals between them became 
longer. 

It was my own fault. I wrote sternly, I wore out her love by 
jealousy and suspicion. The high spirits, the natural love of admir- 
ation of a young and lovely girl, I magnified into crimes, and treated 
with exaggerated severity. I did not see it then, I do not always see 
it now ; as when I think over the past and dwell upon my wrongs, I 
feel the oJd sensations flowing back, and can only regain calmness by 
hours spent on my knees in prayer to my God, Who has mercifully 
cleared my mind and enabled me to see, as the hour of death 
approaches, how I have sinned and how infinite are His mercies. 

But as I felt how it must end, there grew up in my mind, chiefly 
in the night, for sleep had altogether left me, two over-mastering, all- 
pervading emotions— increasing love for her, a sense of the enormity 
of her guilt. 

Without her, life would be to me unbearable, existence unen- 
durable. Not a mere blank devoid of happiness, but 2 torture 
so terrific, so exquisite, that Hell itself seemed less appalling. 
While the contrast of the fulness of joy, the unutterable delight of 
her continued presence, only made the picture of what life would be 
without her stand out in more lurid colours. 

Better far we both should die. Forme, I could not live; as for her, 
she would merit death. Would she not have murdered my life? 
Would she not be guilty of alie? A lie so great, so full of enormity, 
that that of Ananias and Sapphira sank into insignificance beside it. 
Yet God slew them, showing us that death is the fitting punishment 
of a lie. 

She had taken all from me—-my means, my heart’s love, the very 
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motive of my existence, and given herself to me ; sworn the most 
solemn oaths of truth, of love, of constancy and faith ; bound herself 
to me by irrevocable pledges. She was mine wholly, mine altogether. 
It was my duty to punish her crime, to keep her as my own, if not in 
life, at least in death. 

I tried hard to put such thoughts from me. At night I had no 
power. Iwas convinced I was right. During the day doubts arose. 
She might not be false, I might have misjudged her letters. Even it 
she did throw me over—even if guilty of the deadly sin of such a 
lie—who was I to take punishment into my own hands? God was 
the judge. WasIsure He had appointed me to execute His sentence? 
If I was not sure of my title, of my appointment, would I not be a 
greater criminal than she was, a murderer, cast out from the presence 
of the Lord, even as Cain ? 

Thus daylight struggled against darkness. Torn with conflicting 
emotions—never sleeping—never at peace ; the only thing which 
gave me strength of body and calmness of thought, which seemed 
to enable me to form a judgment and give me the will to carry it 
out, was whisky. 

How long this lasted I do not know. It cannot have been long, 
or I must haye died. But at length the blow fell. She wrote to say 
all was over between us; that she was sending back my presents ; 
that she was going to marry another. 

For a moment I was stunned ; it seemed as if I had been shot 
through the heart, or received a crushing blow on the head. Then 
I was calm and cool. No more hesitation. No more perplexity. 
My way was made clear. I knew what it was my duty to do. 

As God had shown what the fate of liars was to be, so it was 
plain she had merited death. 

Moreover, she was my wife in God’s sight ; true, no religious 
ceremony bound us, nor had we come together, but we had taken 
each other before God for better or for worse. Did not solemn 
vows and fervent pledges constitute in His eye as binding a marriage 
as the mere ceremony in a church before the minister? Her 
marriage with another, though to human laws justifiable, would be in 
God’s sight adultery. On me, as her promised, may, her very 
husband, was laid the duty of preventing this sin. My title was 
clear, the imperative necessity plain. I must kill her. No help 
from the laws of man. All trust in her word gone for ever. If she 
swore never to wed, I could not trust her. There was no other way 
to save her from damning sin. She must die. I must do it. 

It seemed as if the shock of that fatal letter had placed me out- 
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side myself, I remember all my'thoughts, all my actions, not from 
mere memory alone, but because I saw them. I could see myself 
then, I can see myself now—a slight-made man, with pale, haggard 
face ; dark hair ; dark overhanging bushy eyebrows meeting over the 
nose ; the nose long, with sharply-defined, clear-cut nostrils ; the 
mouth firmly set ; large ears standing out from the head; dark, 
eager, glittering eyes, closely set with concentrated gaze. The face 
of a man with a deed to do, determined to do it, whom nothing could 
turn from the course marked out. 

As I could see the face and figure, so I could see the thoughts 
and working of the mind. 

What I was commissioned to do was clear, the object of it plain. 
I would save her from deadly crimé ; I would get her for my own. 

For, as I shrank from causing her pain, as in the weakness of my 
flesh I hesitated to inflict injury, it. came home to me that I could 
avenge her on myself ; that I, too, would feel all the bodily suffer- 
ing she did ; that as on me the fearful duty of executing the sen- 
tence was cast, so the discharge of that duty would exonerate me and 
be my justification for taking my own life. And it was shown me 
that by thus faithfully doing my duty, I would get her as my own, 
never to part, never to separate again. Here we could only have 
lived a few short years together ; now, purified by suffering and death, 
we would be joined by God for ever and ever. 

When this came home to my mind I could not contain my joy. 
I wished to tell every one, but I knew that what I had to do would 
be called murder : that, if suspected, I would be stopped, and then 
on me would fall the guilt of her marrying another whilst I, her hus- 
band, was alive. 

I had, therefore, to be cautious, and not betray myself; to 
keep down the happiness within me, to pretend not to care. 

That night seemed to fly. Ihad muchto do. I had to think 
over how I was to do it. At first I was perplexed. The sight of my 
revolver cleared it up. It was made plain to me that was the proper 
way. It was my duty to kill her, and that duty, more solemn than 
had ever fallen to the lot of man, must be effectually performed. 
There must be no mistake, no failure. Therefore, it was shown me 
the revolver was the weapon. She was to have as little pain as pos- 
sible. It must be done quickly, so that there might be no suffering. 
She must not linger in torture ; two or three shots through the heart, 
so rapidly can the trigger be pulled, will cause instantaneous death: 
None will dare to interfere with a man with a loaded revolver. One 
shot will be enough for me—I can’t miss myself. I will die like my 
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darling. Our hearts beat together in life, they shall be one in death. 
We will both suffer alike. We shall both die shot through the heart. 

In the early morning I set off on what I hoped and believed 
would be my last journey in this life. I can’t tell how that journey 
passed over. I saw nothing, felt nothing. I was absorbed by the 
great ideas which possessed me ; the solemn duty imposed on me ; 
the supreme joy of having my darling for my own. 

I slept that night. That my path was marked out for me; that 
within a few hours my love and I would be beyond the reach of 
enemies to sever ; joined in bliss for time and for eternity—produced 
a great calm, soothing my mind, so lately storm-tossed and torn with 
conflicting emotions. 

I rose early. Ihad no hesitation, no doubt; but I was weak and 
faint in body ; fearing my strength might fail, that, through physical 
debility, my duty might not be performed, my happiness lost to me, 
I took some whisky. 

How my heart welled over with love when I saw her—how my 
heart beat, and temples throbbed! Yet my hand never shook, nor 
my resolution faltered. I did what I had to do; and then, pointing 
the pistol towards my own heart, shot myself. 

I felt the blow ; yet there wasno pain. I was as full of life as 
ever. Somehow, I was not surprised; I was glad there was so little 
suffering. She, too, must have felt no pain. 

I went out into the street. I told those who ran up what I had 
done. I had merely done my duty. Why should I not announce it? 

According to man’s law it was murder, but I obeyed a higher 
than man’s law. I too should soon die. 

I was taken to the police barracks, and a doctor came and 
examined me. I was unwounded save a slight scratch on my chest. 

I had executed the duty imposed on me. I had failed to obtain 
the reward. I was in despair, but not for long. They must hang 
me, and then I shall join my love. I entreated them to try me at 
once. 


Note.—This tale is a careful study from life. It illustrates a 
phase of insanity, probably common enough, though difficult for 
the public or those who have not closely studied insanity to discrimi- 
nate from wickedness. 

A phase more dangerous than pronounced madness, because 
to the casual observer—indeed, often to medical men—the sufferer 
appears quite sane. 

The intellect seems undisturbed, Memory, judgment, and will 
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appear perfect. There are no delusions or hallucination, yet instead 
of the intellect governing the emotions, the emotions govern the 
intellect. 

From such an one violence is not expected fiof guarded against. 
When it occurs, it is frequently done so deliberately and with such 
evidence of foresight that it is difficult, if not impossible, to convince 
people that it is the outcome of disease. 

So long as the dominating passion or emotion is not called into 
action, all is well ; but when it is aroused, then gué that emotion, all 
the mental faculties are perverted. Trifles become grave matters ; 
small things are magnified into enormities ; wrong appears right, and 
the perverted intellect compels the man deliberately to do what he 
knows to be criminal, while it convinces him that it is both just and 
right. 

In the majority of such cases there is probably some hereditary 
taint, or the nervous centres may have been impaired by accident, 
disease, over-strain, or intemperance. 

In some instances, intense passion, or excitement of itself, seems 
able to produce mental alienation, varying in different cases from 
slight eccentricity to total depravation of mind. 

When original or acquired instability of the nervous system, and 
intense or long-continued emotional excitement, are combined, 
madness of an insidious form culminating in crime is more likely to 
result. 

Such cases are not recognised by the law as it exists, which 
requires, to exempt an insane person from criminal responsibility, 
either that he shall not know the nature or quality of his act, or 
that the thing he did was wrong, i.e., illegal ; or that if he suffers 
from delusions, his criminal act is such that if his delusion was true, 
he would have been justified in committing it, e.g., if he believed 
some one was about to kill him and he killed him :—definitions 
which exclude from the category of criminal lunatics over seventy- 
five per cent. of the insane. 
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ANTS AND BUTTERFLIES. 


MONG the morals and maxims. drawn from natural history few 
are so popular, or so unfair, as that which contrasts the 
“industrious” ant with the “idle” butterfly. It requires only the 
most rudimentary knowledge of insect life to understand this. For 
the butterfly, after all, is only the winged caterpillar. In a previous 
stage it worked with monstrous diligence at the work it was given to 
do, consuming every day ever so many times its own weight of green 
stuff. Then it went into its chrysalis state and rested for a while and 
changed itself, and by-and-by it came out of its shell, put on its 
gay wedding clothes and flew away to find a mate. The honeymoon 
over, the female sets about laying her eggs, and it is probably when it 
is engaged in this very serious business that the charge of idleness 
has attached to it. For the insect flutters about the plant which it 
knows to be the proper food for its young, and settles for half an 
instant here and half an instant there, its whole demeanour being 
frivolous and flighty. Such, of course, is not the truth, for every 
time that the butterfly rested an egg was laid, and while it fluttered, 
apparently so aimlessly in all directions, it was really in its instinct 
selecting proper cradles. At other times, too, when flitting so “idly ” 
from flower to flower, it was just as busy as the bee which shared the 
flowers with it. So that as a matter of fact even the winged butter- 
fly has its work to do, and does it conscientiously and thoroughly. 
The winged ant does no more ; indeed, it does much less, for it has 
not even to feed itself, nor has it to take any maternal care of its 
young whatever. All this is done for it. Its only duty is to get 
married, and as soon as this is done, it is taken possession of by the 
unwinged workers, and spared all further exertion thenceforward from 
that moment. 

Nor if we compare the unwinged butterfly, the caterpillar, with the 
wingless ant, is the balance of work in favour of either. Each gets 
through all that it has to do with exemplary industry and despatch. 

Amongst ourselves, too, there are the butterflies and the ants—the 
men who get through quantities of work and yet somehow always seem 
to have leisure for enjoyment, and the men who moil and toil all the day 
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long, grinding out work and complaining that the day is too short for 
all that they havetodo. Yet the.actual output of the former is usually 
as large, and as. rule more brilliant, than that of the latter. Moreover, 
he goes about his work—and in the intervals of his work about his 
pleasures—like a creature that is capable of happiness, a pleasure to 
look at, understanding the gladness of sunshine and the beauty of 
flowers. The ants among us wonder at them, and in their clumsy 
antennal language exchange astonishment over their butterfly fellow- 
workers being able to get through’ so much and yet seem so unoccu- 
pied. They themselves can hardly find time to take’ their meals, 
or make themselves tidy, and hurry about in the heat and dust 
dragging loads behind them, shabby and careworn, while the butter- 
flies dressed in their best flit from work to play, all gaiety and good 
temper, and with time to spare for a laugh and a gossip. 

Watch two ants meet on a stick, as I did the other day. One had in 
tow half a fly, with a pair of legs and one wing on it, and the trouble that 
these limbs gave the ant, catching in everything as it went along, was 
perfectly exasperating to look at. But the ant tugged and lugged 
at the thing with stupid, dogged determination, and so, going round 
and round, upside down and downside up, it slowly, painfully moved on 
its silly way. The other had got a grass seed in its pincers, and the 
husk was certainly one half of the total weight : yet this “ wise emmet ” 
was going to haul this grain to its nest, and right down to the bottom 
of it, then husk it and laboriously drag the useless outside cover up 
to the door again and throw it away. Each of the two, in fact, was 
doing exactly twice as much as there was any necessity for doing: 
was wasting half its time and fifty per cent. of tissue in accomplish- 
ing a perfectly useless task of industry. Well, they met on a narrow 
stick, and I could have banged their two heads together for the way 
they went on. In the first place, why were they on the stick at all? 
It was very narrow and not steady. The ground on either side was 
not only easy and open going, but a much shorter way. However, 
there they were, and they met ; the fly-ant_was going backwards, tug— 
tug—tugging at its inconvenient treasure. The legs of the half-fly 
hitched in every crevice of the wood, the wind kept on catching its 
one wing, and nearly capsizing the ant. It.was just as if a man 
should try to drag, say, a dead camel through a jungle with an open 
umbrella tied to its head, and a couple.of fifty pronged anchors 
tied to its tail. Travelling the opposite way was the other ant 
with its grass seed in front of its face, so that it could not see an 
inch before it. And so the two collided. Now I think, from personal 
observation, that no other insect is more unphilosophically given to 
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sudden panic than the ant. If anything out of the ordinary happens, 
the scene is one of instant and utter demoralisation. By-and-by 
instinct re-asserts itself, and they combine to retrieve the disaster 
which the commonwealth may or may not have suffered. But at 
first it is all frenzy. The most intimate of friends turn on each other 
in mortal combat, and when the mistake is discovered, rush off in 
opposite directions after fresh adventures without as much as a “ beg 
your pardon” between them. The present case was no exception. 
On the instant that the blindfolded ant ran into the tail of the other, 
both decided that there was nothing for it but immediate and precipi- 
tate flight. Each dropped the burden which it had been carrying 
with such furious pertinacity, and falling off the stick whirled away as 
fast as its legs could carry it. 

Even in the ordinary rencontres of everyday life they are aggra- 
vating and disagreeable. Hurrying round a corner two of them 
knock their heads together. “ Hullo, Jones,” says each of them, 
and then they stand opposite each other with nothing to say. All 
of a sudden each perks up and says simultaneously, “ Well, good 
bye! I’ve got to go to the city,” or “got to catch a train,” and 
hugely relieved at getting away from each other, spin along the road 
as if the police were after them. Yet they are perfectly honest 
insects, these, only they have no idea how work ought to be done, or 
that there is anything in life beyond the sordid routine of getting 
through a job, and, if possible, saving up. All they know about 
sunshine is that it makes them sweat. “Flowers! Yes, pretty 
things flowers. My little girl is very fond of flowers,” said an old 
stupid to me one day in the train. 

But the butterflies—what gentlemen they are. What an educated 
sense of beauty they have, and what inherited taste. Who, on the 
one hand, has ever seen a butterfly that did not do its work properly, 
or, on the other hand, was in such a hurry that it had not time to be 
civil. I know a little about butterflies, and how sometimes they 
develope sordid and morbid likings for raw meat and other abomi- 
nations, but all the same I think that, taking the insect-world all 
round, there is no other class that fulfils its duties with, at once, more 
credit to itself and more pleasure to others than the “ idle” butterflies. 
They seem only an ornament of society, and yet, if they were gone, 
how substantial would be their loss! The ants, doubtless, do not 
think so, for the formic proletariat look upon the necessity for 
labour as a brand—an ignoble birth-mark, and imagine that the 
measure of an insect’s utility is in the sweat of its limbs. 

And now I have gone beyond the poets in imagining ; but let 
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that be as it may—I have not gone beyond the facts of nature. Ah 
me! the fables that the hedgerows tell; the parables of the fields! 
Of these the poets have known little, and so Error has come down to 
us in their lines, sanctified by the beauty of their genius and the magic 
of their speech. 


As an ant of his talents superiourly vain, 

Was trotting with consequence over the plain, 

A worm, in his progress remarkably slow, 

Cry’d—-‘‘ Bless your good worship, wherever you go ! 
I hope your great mightiness won’t take it ill, 

I pay my respects with a hearty good will!” 

With a look of contempt and impertinent pride. 

‘* Begone you vile reptile,” his antship reply'd ; 
**Go, go, and lament your contemptible state, 

But first, look at me, see my limbs how complete ! 

I guide all my motions with freedom and ease, 

Run backward and forward, and turn when I please. 
Of nature (grown weary) you shocking essay ! 

I spurn you thus from me, crawl out of my way.” 
The reptile insulted, and vex’d to the soul, 

Crept onwards, and hid himself close in his hole ; 
But nature, determin’d to end his distress, 

Soon sent him abroad in a butterfly’s dress. 

Ere long the proud ant, as repassing the road, 
(Fatigu’d from the harvest, and tugging his load) 
The beau on a violet bank he beheld, 

Whose vesture, in glory, a monarch’s excell’d ; 

His plumage expanded—'twas rare to behold, 

So lovely a mixture of purple and gold. 

The ant, quite amaz’d at a figure so gay, 

Bow’d low with respect, and was trudging away : 

‘* Stop friend,” says the butterfly, ‘* don’t be surprised ; 
I once was the reptile you spurn’d and despised ; 
But now I can mount, in the sunbeams I play ; 
While you must for ever drudge on in your way !” 


Moral. 


A wretch, tho’ to-day he’s o’erloaded with sorrow, 
May soar above those that oppress‘d him to-morrow. 


Allan Ramsay, with a poet’s usual fidelity to originals, has a poem 
with ihe same title and the same ideas as Cunningham’s, It com- 


mences— 
A pensy ant right trig, and clean, 
Came one day whidding o’er the green ; 
When to advance her pride she saw 
A caterpillar moving slaw. 


The caterpillar is very civil to the ant who, however, “ gecks up” 
her head and addresses it in scorn as “ Some experiment of nature, 
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Who scarce has claims to bea creature,” and boasts of her own 


superior person : 


‘* For me, I’m made with better grace ~ 
With active limbs and lively face, 

And cleverly can move at ease, 

Frae place to place where’er I please. 


The caterpillar goes off humbly into retirement, and the end is 
just as in Cunningham’s poem. 

In Parnell, for instance, the flies as “foolish nurslings of the 
summer air” are violently contrasted with ants as wise creatures : 


Black ants in teams come dark’ning all the road, 
Some call to march and some to lift the load : 
They strain, they labour with incessant pains, 
Press’d by the cumbrous weight of single grains 
The flies, struck silent, gaze with wonder down ; 
The busy burghers reach their earthy town 
There lay the burthens of a wintry store, 

And thence unwearied part in search of more. 


Somerville also has a singularly infelicitous poem on the same 


subject : 


The careful ant that meanly fares, 
And labors hardly to supply, 
With wholesome cakes and homely tares 
His num’rous working family. 
Upon a visit met one day 
His cousin fly in all his pride, 
A courtier insolent and gay, 
By Goody Maggot near ally’d. 
The ant who could no longer bear 
His cousin’s insolence and pride, 
Toss’d up his head, and with an air 
Of conscious worth he thus reply’d. 
** Vain insect ! know the time will come 
When the court sun no more shall shine, 
When frosts thy gaudy limbs benumb, 
And damps about thy wings shall twine ; 


When some dark nasty hole shall hide, 
And cover thy neglected head ; 
When all this lofty swelling pride 
Shall burst, and shrink into a shade. 
Take heed lest fortune change the scene : 
Some of thy brethren, I remember 
In June have mighty princes been, 
But begged their bread before December.” 


But to descend from great to small, from the general to the specific. 
I am afraid, much afraid, that poets thought shat ants made mole-hills. 
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Or, at any rate, that ants were naturally associated with them. 
Curious theories of zoological relativity are not uncommon with 
poets as, for instance, among birds, the connection between doves 
and vultures or, among beasts, between the wolf and the bear. 
None the less, the ant-and-molehill association is sufficiently original. 
Did the poets really think that ants made mole-hills? It looks like it. 

Thus, we read in “ Quarles,” that man is “a pismire crawling on 
this mole-hill earth,” and if we analyse the cerebration here, we can 
only conclude that the poet had in his mind some vague idea that 
the industry of the pismire had erected the “ hill ”—which he calls a 
“ mole-hill.” Thomas Fletcher, again, has, “Earth a mole-hole, 
men but ants.” Eliza Cook sees us as “ants in a mole-hill running 
in and out,” and Mackay speaks of “the mole-burrows,” where “ the 
little emmets come and go.” So, too, in Watts— 

Yet once a day drop down a gentle look 

On the great mole hill, and with pitying eye 

Survey the busy emmets round the heap, 

Crowding and bustling in a thousand forms of strife and toil. 

But Watts is particularly given to the ant-and-mole-hill idea. 
These instances may, perhaps, be thought sufficient, but I cannot 
help also quoting country-gentleman Somerville who, if any poet, 
should most surely have known the difference between ant-hills and 
mole-hills— 

She looks beneath 
Contemptuous, and beholds from far this earth, 
This molehill earth and all its busy ants 
Lab’ring for life. 

Occasional critics have said of me that I am microscopic in my 
fault-finding, and, now and again, that I do not make sufficient 
allowance for the license of poets. I had hoped that I had avoided 
these objections. However, two volumes of these trivial studies of 
the poets’ natural history have been published, and nearly every 
chapter in each volume will be found to contain a well-founded 
complaint of the poets’ neglect of some central fact of nature’s 
teaching. (I am speaking as I have always spoken of the ante- 
Tennysonian epoch. Our Poet Laureate is one of the most 
accurately-scientific naturalists of the day, and how beautiful he is in 
his fidelity to fact I need not point out.) For example, in my 
“ Bird” volume, the poets cannot say too much about nightingales ; 
yet nearly every one of them speaks of the glorious songster, not the 
allegorical Philomela, but the actual living bird before them, as female ° 
and as English—peculiarly, specially English. Or, for example, in the 
“ Beast” volume: the fox is treated universally as a monster of 

R2 
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cruelty, and, ¢herefore, properly punished by being torn to pieces 
by hounds. These are, each in its way, typical errors. The first 
makes nonsense and an absurdity out of one of Nature’s prettiest 
and most powerful parables. The second presents the poets in a 
thoroughly unsympathetic and Philistine aspect. My third volume, 
of which this paper forms a passage, will be found to illustrate the 
same unnecessary and unpoetical blemishes—indeed, I need go no 
further for evidence of this than the present mole-hill-building ant. 
Why, I would ask, should any writers go out of their way to insist on 
ants making mole-hills? Why not let them make ant-hills? Such 
conceits may be “ trivial,” but when they occur in every poem the 
total is certainly not trivial. Error becomes then characteristic. 
Moreover, the inaccuracies are, as a rule, useless ones, and diminish 
the actual beauty of the verses in which they occur. Tennyson is 
invariably correct, and what can be more beautiful than his similes, 
analogies, and metaphors taken from real life? In the present 
instance, apart from the absurdity of the poets, in making ants work- 
ing on mole-hills, there is an illustration of my meaning as to the 
“ uselessness ” of most poetical mistakes. We find the ant busy on 
a mole-hill. Now, how does the mole-hill improve or adorn the 
fancy? Is the earth in any way whatever like a mole-hill? Is it 
even a good simile? Now it zs like an ant-hill, for when viewed 
from the Olympus of genius it might seem to the imagination the 
agglomerated result of infinite individual labourers, each very small 
and weak, but by co-operation capable of considerable achievements. 
Though even then it is only strictly applicable to, say, a city, and if 
so applied forms a very accurate and delightful simile. But a mole- 
hill! The heap of soil which a single subterranean labourer, work- 
ing in the dark, throws up fortuitously and at random, and not only 
one, but a whole row of them, and never thinks any more of them, 
does not even know of their existence! It would, in fact, be very 
difficult indeed to think of any natural phenomenon that was less 
like the earth, less like the busy haunts of mankind, less sensible, 
less poetical, than a moé-hill. Yet with the word ant actually on 
their pens, on the paper, the poets one after the other talk rubbish 
about “us pismires” and “us emmets” toiling and moiling over a 
mole-hill. 

That we human beings have much in common with the “ in- 
numerous emmet,” has been most delightfully demonstrated by many 
writers from Homer to Sir John Lubbock, but philosophic Young is 
hardly felicitous when he speaks of the race as “ vagrant emmets on 
an air-suspended ball.” Ifthere is qne thing which ants are not, it js 
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“vagrant.” There are, of course, nomadic species, the Bedouins and 
. Tartars of the formic kind. But the common ant is not a vagabond ; 
as opposed to many gipsy insects, it is in Romany language emphati- 
cally a “ house-dweller.” Its paths all lead into highways and its high- 
ways all converge upona city. Nor are they fitly placed on an “ air- 
suspended ” ball. For ants cannot remain upon a spherical surface. 
Their foothold is curiously insecure, and they drop in the most 
helpless way off places where most other insects walk with ease and 
safety. 

But there are many allusions, such as Shelley’s— 

The thronging thousands to a passing view 
Seemed like an anthill’s citizens— 
which are both accurate and admirable. 

In its other poetical aspects the ant is “ provident,”—“ By care- 
ful nature led, to make the most of summer’s plenteous day,”—and 
“industrious.” It is always the “ toiling” “ lab’ring ” ant : 

Turn on the prudent ant thy heedful eyes, 
Observe her labours, sluggard, and be wise : 
No stern commands, no monitory voice 
Prescribes her duties or directs her choice. 
Yet, timely provident, she hastes away 

To snatch the blessings of the plenteous day 


When fruitful summer loads the teaming plain, 
She crops the harvest and she stores the grain. 


These lines of Johnson, are perhaps, the best upon a theme which 
meets with such abundant and just appreciation, and here and there 
I find passages that treat the insect’s providence with some originality. 
Thus, more than one poet admires the ant for providing itself in 
spring with “a house against summer’s heat,” while others call the 
hard-toiling neuter a “ housewife,” and address the sexless thing as 
“she.” Prior notes thus a special and very singular feature of the 


creature’s foresight : 
Tell me why the ant 
In summer’s plenty thinks of winter’s want 
By constant journey careful to prepare 
Her store and bringing home the corny ear 
By what instruction does she dite the grain? 
Lest hid in earth and taking root again 
It might elude the foresight of her care. 
Milton, as always, is characteristic : 
First crept 
The parsimonious emmet, provident, 
Of future, in small room large heart enclosed : 
Pattern of just equality perhaps 
Hereafter, joined in her popular tribes of commonalty. 
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King Solomon is responsible for many errors, and among others 
this of the providence of ants, Twice in his Proverbs he speaks of 
the insect laying up food in the summer—“ having no guide, over- 
seer, or ruler provideth her meat in the summer and gathereth her 
food in the harvest.” And it is said by naturalists, “ devilling ” 
for King Solomon, that the ants of Palestine do, as a matter of 
fact, hoard supplies for “‘the winter.” Let this be as it may, the 
ants of Great Britain do nothing of the kind. These wonderful 
communities comprise, as is well known, males, females, and 
neuters. Of these, the neuters alone do work in the sense which 
attracts the poet’s admiration, and certainly if industry is ever praise- 
worthy, it is here. , Their lives are one unceasing round of unselfish 
toil. The young, whether as eggs, grubs or pupz, receive from 
them an amount of attention which even in a monthly nurse would be 
called unconscionably fussy. Every time the weather changes, the 
neuters shift the eggs and young so as to give them the advantage 
of as much warmth as possible, and when they are in their eating 
stages, are perpetually at their mouths with food. In winter, however, 
the community is dormant, torpid. The males and females are 
dead, and the surviving neuters hybernate in the lowest chambers of 
the nest, in company with their helpless charges. These facts are, 
therefore, damaging to the poetical pictures of the insect securely 
feasting in its barns during the winter months : 

The wiser emmet quoted just before 
In summer time ranges the fallows o’er, 
With pains and labour to lay in his store. 
But when the blustering north with ruffling blasts 
Saddens the year, and nature overcasts 
The prudent insect hid in privacy 
Enjoys the fruits of his past industry. 
Nor is it correct to imagine that the race enjoys a longer life than 
other insects, for the males and females, which are the perfect 
insects, die, as all other insects do, within the twelve-month. A 
proportion of the neuters survive to the following spring, in order to 
tend the next year’s brood, but not, so to speak, for the enjoyment 
of a renewed existence on their own account. Cowley, mee, | is 
not over fortunate in his moral : 
Wisely the ant against poor winter hoards 
The stock which summer’s wealth affords 


In grasshoppers that must at autumn-die, 
How vain were such an industry ! 


For the grasshopper lives quite as long as the ant, if not longer, when 
we take the duration of the several stages of each insect’s development 
into consideration. 
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Nor am I thoroughly in sympathy with those who uphold the ant 
as an exemplar of “ wisdom.” The male enjoys life as frivolously as 
any other insect of his sex, the female goes through her one duty of 
maternity with prodigious diligence; the neuter, poor little drudge, 
slaves out its twelvemonth of never-faltering labour with an apparent 
cheerfulness and unflagging alacrity, which is indeed amazing, 
bewildering. But all human reason is ranged against this instinct 
for ceaseless moiling. If he could, Sir John Lubbock would, I am 
sure, insist on bank holidays for these unfortunate little drudges, and 
everybody who has ever written or spoken on the subject agrees that 
there is unwisdom in perpetual slaving. For myself, I have never 
greatly applauded the ant. It sets an example which, if man were 
to follow, would at once make life intolerable, and eventually result 
in putting lunatics in the majority. So I think the insect, as a 
pattern to the sluggard, should be suppressed, or at any rate that its 
abominable industry should cease to be quoted for our edification. 
There is virtue in working. Nobody will deny that. But there is 
wisdom also in timely relaxation. I hope, therefore, it is true, as 
some observers say, that ants play at games. Meanwhile, I like 
Butler’s lines : 

Those get the least that take the greatest pains 
But most of all i’ the drudgery of brains, 

A nat’ral sign of weakness, as an ant 

Is more laborious than an elephant ; 

And children are more busy at their play 

Than those that wisely pass their time away. 

Lovelace, too, is delightful on the same theme. He has a poem 

on the ant, ‘‘ Thou miserable ant,” in which these verses occur : 
Austere and cynic, not one hour t’ allow 
To lose with pleasure what thou gett’st with pain ; 
But drive on sacred festivals the plough, 
Tearing highways with thy o’ercharged wain, 
Not all thy life time one poor minute live 
And thy o’erlaboured bulk with mirth relieve. 


Forbear thou great good husband, little ant, 

A little respite from thy flood of sweat : 

Thou thine own horse and cart, under this plant 
Thy spacious tent, fan thy prodigious heat, 
Down with thy double load of that one grain 
Cease large example of wise thrift awhile 

(So thy example is become our law) 

And teach thy frowns a seasonable smile 

So Cato sometimes naked Florals saw. 


In Fancy, the sober-sided, matter-of-fact, humdrum ant finds but 
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small place. In the feast of the fairies—when flies’ eggs poached in 
moonshine, and butterflies’ brains fricasseed in dew, a sucking mite 
roasted, and a rainbow tart, formed the bill of fare—the place of 
honour is given to the whole ant barbecued. A sprite riding on an 
ant is thrown, and “ under the unruly beast’s proud feet ” lies mangled. 
It raises a monumental mound to the dead fay and befriends un- 
happy stepdaughters who are kind to it. Then there is the ant in 


amber : 
Whilst in an amber shade the ant doth rest, 
A gummy drop ensnares the small wild beast. 


But Clare, referring, it may be, to the fairy origin of ants, which is 
current in several parts of the country, has a very delightful passage : 


What wonder strikes the curious, while he views 
The black ant’s city, by a rotten tree, 

Or woodland bank! In ignorance we muse : 
Pausing annoyed—we know not what we see ; 
Such government and thought there seem to be ; 
Some looking on, and urging some to toil, 
Dragging their loads of bent-stalks slavishly : 
And what’s more wonderful, when big loads foil 
One ant or two to carry, quickly then 

A swarm flash round to help their-fellow-men. . 
Surely they speak a language whisperingly, 

Too fine for us to hear : and sure their ways 
Prove they have kings and laws, and that they be 
Deformed remnants of the fairy-days. 


PHIL ROBINSON. 





SOME ASPECTS OF HEINE. 


The Spirit of the world, 
Beholding the absurdity of men— 
Their vaunts, their feats—let a sardonic smiie 
For one brief second wander o’er his lips : 
That smile was Heine! 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


MONG the poets of Germany—we might almost say of Europe— 
Heinrich Heine stands alone and unique. Everything he 
wrote is so distinctively Heimesgue that a verse, a line, or even a 
sentence, is often enough to betray the author. In many poets this 
marked individuality is frequently the result of the limited compass 
of their singing powers. They strike always a certain key-note, with 
which, from long repetition, we become familiar ; but the very reverse 
is the case with Heine. He sweeps the whole poetic gamut in a 
dozen lines. A single song of his has as varied gleams of light, as 
swiftly-shifting sparkles of colour, as a many-angled spar or diamond. 
His genius calls into play every emotion and mood of the mind. The 
poem or ballad opens with a wailing wild and weird as that of a 
broken heart. The lines seem to drip blood as we read them, and a 
strange awe holds us spell-bound—when, suddenly, there flashes 
across the page, like a gleam of purple lightning, one of those deadly 
coruscations of wit with which Heine struck and stabbed at many a 
reputation. Hardly has the deep thunder-roll of savage laughter died 
away, before there rises again the wail and cry as of the death-agony 
of a lost soul ; and then there is a sudden change in the music, and 
the lines skip and leap, ripple and run, as if to the accompaniment of 
dancing feet. Now he holds us in awe solemn and silent as when 
we stand at twilight in the cool recesses of some dim-aisled minster, 
and listen to the dying cadence of the organ song ; now there rises in 
the silence which he himself has created a wild burst of mocking and 
ribald laughter. 
So it is with all he writes. He is a creature of moods and mo- 
ments, and a dozen varying emotions pass through his mind in as 
many minutes, each of which he faithfully reproduces in his works. 
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He is by turns a Greek and a Jew, a German and a Frenchman, 
a moralist and a libertine, a poet and a politician, a sentimentalist 
and a satirist. He is tossed hither and thither by his passing moods, 
as withered leaves are tossed by autumn winds. In his gayest mirth 
we catch the glitter of tear-drops, in his loudest laughter we hear a 
wail of despair. There are passages of Heine’s full of lofty vreligious 
feeling—passages which have the deep roll of an organ touched by a 
master hand ; and yet, even in the noblest of these, the sharpened 
ear can detect something of a sullen undertone of doubt, something 
of the mocking refrain of a sneering and cynical scepticism. 

In some of his love songs we find in one verse a freshness cool 
and sweet as sea breezes wafted across fields of blossoming clover, in 
the next there rises an atmosphere so close and oppressive that we 
can almost feel the hot breath of the sensualist upon our cheek. 

Heine’s prose has the same strange moodiness and variability. 
Everything he wrote bears the stamp of his own wild genius. Each 
work of his is so thoroughly Heinesgue that we feel no one but Heine 
could have written it ; and yet, as we turn the pages, we can hardly 
bring ourselves to believe that the paragraph we are reading could 
have emanated from the same mind as the one which precedes or 
follows it. The weird shifting of the tableaux he presents, the 
chameleon-like rapidity with which his moods diversify and change, 
astonish and dazzle us. One moment we come upon a passage which 
for solemn grandeur and prophetic power might have been written by 
one of the seers of the Old Testament—a passage in which Heine 
flashes the light of his genius athwart the dark sky of existence, so 
that life and its enigmas seem unsolved and unriddled for ever. In 
the next we shrink back with loathing and repugnance, as the evil 
smile of the unprincipled voluptuary leers out upon us. Then follows 
a sentence of wild doubt and scepticism, or one, perhaps, of such 
audacious profanity that many would regard it, not unjustly, as little 
short of unpardonable blasphemy ; and yet, staggered and thrilled as 
we are, we lose sight of the too evident impiety and irreverence of 
the writer in our astonishment at the daring and boldness of his 
genius. ‘ 

Fickleness and changeability mark everything Heine puts his 
hand to, and yet there is one quality in his work which never varies, 
one particular in which he never disappoints, and that is the incom- 
parable power, beauty, and originality of his style. It is so dis- 
tinctively his own that, as we have said, a verse, a line, or even a 
sentence is often enough to betray the author; and yet his originality 
never degenerates (as is so frequently the case) into mannerism, his 
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phrases never become stereotyped, and the same unfading freshness 
and charm linger over every line he wrote. 

Heine is a magician, an enchanter. His pen is now an artist’s 
pencil, with which he portrays, in a few bold strokes, a word-picture 
of surpassing power and beauty ; now it is a conductor’s baton, with 
which he directs a choir of invisible musicians. His poems are full 
of the fragrance of June roses, his songs melodious with the moonlight 
thrillings of the nightingale. They are the most exquisitely beautiful and 
musical expressions of emotional feeling in the language. They have 
the naive simplicity of childhood, combined with the intellectual 
insight and vigour of matured manhood. They exhibit the strangest 
example of tender and touching pathos, blended with the keenest and 
deadliest satire. Some of his songs have an old-world charm and 
glamour, alternating with Oriental richness of imagery and colouring, 
such as few other writers can show, and all are expressed in language 
which is the very essence of music and melody. “ His songs are all 
music and feeling,” says George Eliot ; “‘ they are like birds that not 
only enchant us with their delicious notes, but nestle against us with 
their soft breasts, and make us feel the agitated beating of their hearts. 
He indicates a whole sad history in a single quatrain : there is not an 
image in it, not a thought, but it is beautiful, simple, and perfect as a 
‘big round tear’—it is pure feeling breathed in pure music.” 

Nor is Heine’s prose less striking than his poetry, for he is equally 
a master of both. No matter what the subject he is discussing— 
politics or poetry, love or literature, satire or sentiment—there is 
always the same exquisite lightness of style, the same wonderful 
nerve and vigour, the same flashes of electric wit and scathing 
sarcasm. He writes upon “ Religion and Philosophy,” a topic upon 
which few Germans could fail to be heavy and ponderous, and there 
is not a dull line in the book. His wit plays and sparkles about the 
subject, as the summer lightning illumines and irradiates the purple 
shadows of evening clouds ; and yet, with all this, Heine is as pro- 
found in his judgment, as keen in his insight, and as clear in his 
criticism as the most learned of his countrymen. We might say 
without exaggeration that he was almost the first witty German, for 
before his advent the adaptability of the language for wit was almost 
unknown. Humourists and satirists had not-been wanting, but their 
sallies were of a somewhat elephantine description ; and the sparkling 
scintillations which flashed from the pen of Heine opened up an 
entirely new field in German literature. It must be remembered, 
too, that he had for his predecessor the greatest literary master of 
Germany—we might almost say, of Europe—Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe. 
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To judge Heine and Goethe from the same standpoint, as is not 
unfrequently done, is to do justice to neither. Except the fact that 
both were poets, they had little, or nothing, in common. Over 
Goethe’s grave rests the serene afterglow as of the setting of a placid, 
clear-shining planet ; the spot where Heine lies is marked only by 
the wild meteoric trailing of some fallen star. Goethe sits afar off on 
his intellectual throne almost sublime in his self-carefulness. He 
husbands his genius with jealous hand, invests it to the best advan- 
tage, and never wastes or squanders. He is self-poised, self-centred, 
and self-contained, and lived till past eighty. Heine is a prodigal 
and a spendthrift. He lives upon his principal. His genius is self- 
consuming, and he died at the comparatively early age of fifty-six. 
That Goethe soared among the Alpine heights of intellect, far above 
all other Germans of his day, few will venture to dispute ; but in the 
sunny fields of poetry, Heine flits from flower to flower like the spirit 
of poesy incarnate. Goethe’s voice is the voice of an infinitely wise 
man, his poems are beautiful as diamonds cut and polished in myriad 
facets, and set in chastest gold; but Heine is the living voice of 
Nature herself, and his songs touch and thrill us like the carol of the 
lark, or the perfume of the first violet. 

It would seem as if Nature had intended to create in Heine a 
spiritual and intellectual giant, who should astonish the world by 
the power and daring of his genius ; a being in whom she wished to 
display to all men the infinite and varied profusion of her resources. 
As if she had, therefore, bestowed on him a double share of the 
qualities which go to constitute a human soul, but before she had 
time to knead and interweave them into one coherent unity—so that 
each might neutralise and counterpoise the other—some evil spirit 
had snatched her unfinished work from her hand, and cast it head- 
long into the world ; and so there came into existence that rudderless, 
shipwrecked chaos of wild virtues and wilder vices, whom we speak 
of as Heinrich Heine. 

To the thoughtful mind there is something inexpressibly mournful 
in his story. It is the story of what should have been a great and 
noble soul, a soul in which there existed grand intellectual and spiritual 
possibilities—all, alas! irretrievably dwarfed and perverted by the 
lack of moral principle; that all-important element without which 
none can be truly and really great. 

And yet with all his timeservingness and inconsistency, with all 
his meanness and paltriness, there is much that is noteworthy in the 
man. Between the chinks in the armour of wild cynicism and savage 
satire in which he thought fit to intrench himself, we hear at intervais 
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the throbbing of a sensitive human heart ; amid all the clouds of error 
and evil which darken his life, we catch a glimpse at times of the 
upward beating and starward aspiration of what were once white, 
heaven-born pinions, though sorely smirched and bedabbled, alas ! 
by long trailing in earthly mud and mire. 

Instability and lack of earnestness were the dominant traits of 
Heine’s character as of his writings. His moral nature seemed 
utterly wanting in the element which gives tenacity of purpose. He 
was a democrat who loathed democracy, an imperialist who would 
have had all men equal, a mau of deep religious feeling, and yet a 
sceptic of sceptics who sneered at his own noblest aspirations. He 
was of every opinion, and faithful to none—by turns a republican 
and a monarchist, a despot and a demagogue. One explanation of 
this is that his intellectual insight was too keen, and his critical per- 
ceptions too accurate, for him ever to be a man of one idea, which 
enthusiasts generally are. Theoretically Heine was a republican, 
but he was too acute an observer not to see that, in spite of the 
frantic flag-waving and drum-beating of the communists, in spite of 
the frenzied cries of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity to which they 
gave vent, the fact still remained that these very men, who so boasted 
of liberty and equality, were but the slaves and puppets of some two 
or three ambitious schemers, who were ten times more despotic than 
the unfortunate monarch of whom they had disposed. On the other 
hand, although there was no more profound admirer of power, as 
incarnate in Napoleon, than Heine; although at times he expressed 
himself in language which showed how strongly his sympathies lay 
in that direction ; he was yet too far-seeing to overlook the gigantic 
blots which disfigured the Napoleonic system of government, and 
consequently he turned from imperialism with the same dissatisfaction 
and discontent with which he had turned from republicanism. This 
was one of Heine’s most strongly marked characteristics. He saw each 
side of the question, and, recognising the faults of both, could not 
make up his mind which to espouse, and hence his life was passed in 
a chronic state of half-heartedness and vacillation. Too often, how- 
ever, he solved the difficulty by accepting as his guide on the matter 
the dictates and promptings of his own evil nature, and this is the 
explanation of many of his harsh and cruel words. 

The great secret of the failure and misery of Heine’s life, how- 
ever, is that he was a moral coward; a man who wilfully and despicably 
chose the ignoble part because he had not the manliness to suffer for 
the right; a man who habituaily shrank from the task which duty 
imposed when it clashed with his own personal inclinations ; a man 
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who persistently listened to the promptings of his own evil passions, 
rather than to the voice of his truer and 'oftier nature. “ Alas! 
mental torture is easier to be endured,” he says, “than physical pain ; 
and were I offered the alternative between a bad conscience and an 
aching tooth, I should prefer the former.”! 

Like all men of his class, Heine brought upon himself, by his 
cowardice and weakness, far greater suffering than that from which he 
shrank. His wrong-doing gave him no peace. Every duty he sought 
to evade came back to him with but redoubled force for the delay, 
every evil action recoiled upon himself. He was the most unlucky 
of sinners. He once said that if the sky were to shower down crown- 
pieces, he should get only a broken pate, whilst others gathered the 
silver manna. Nor was he any happier in his selfish seeking after 
ease of mind, for there were few men of his time in whom the religious 
instinct was more strongly developed. With all his profligacy and 
licentiousness, there was none who in his heart of hearts knew the 
loveliness and dignity of purity better than he, none to whom duty 
and honour spoke in more imploring and beseeching language, and 
hence his life was one continual conflict and battle. Listen to the 
following beautiful poem “To a child” :— 


Oh, thou art like a flower, 
So fair and pure thou art ! 

I look on thee, and while I look 
There’s sorrow at my heart. 
I’m moved upon thy head 
To lay my hands, and pray 

That God may keep thee kind, and fair, 
And pure as thou’rt to-day. 


No heartless profligate or; callous libertine could have penned 
these words. They come from the depth of a soul terribly marred 
and stained by sin and weakness, yet ever crying out with unutterable 
longing and yearning after the purity and truth which he had lost, 
and which he saw looking out at him with mournful, mute reproach 
from the depths of the child-eyes before him. 

Strange and coritradictory as such an assertion may seem, it is 
nevertheless a fact (in our opinion, at least) that, in spite of Heine’s 
alternations of atheism, theism, pantheism, deism, and every zsm in 


' In this quotation, as in many others, the writer has availed himself (where 
such were to be had) of the admirable renderings given by Mr. Snodgrass in his 
translation of Religion and Philosophy in Germany, and in his Wit, Wisdom, and 
Pathos of Heinrich Heine. 
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the theological dictionary, or out of it, he was yet a man who at heart 
was strongly and deeply imbued with religious feeling. We say 
religious feeding, not religious principle, for there is a wide difference 
between the two. There are men almost incapable of a lofty or 
sublime thought, who yet lead a life of saintly purity, and would 
scorn to do anything mean or base ; and, on the other hand, there 
are men who feel deeply on all religious subjects, who pray earnestly 
and often, and sing hymns with eyes full of genuine and heartfelt 
tears, and yet their actions are altogether unworthy, and their lives 
will not bear too close an examination. It is to the latter class—the 
sentimental, as Mr. Lowell would call it—that Heine belongs, and 
even then he is very lowdowninthe scale. His religious feeling was 
combined with scepticism upon all points, not only of creed or dogma, 
but even of the simplest and barest belief; yet nevertheless the 
feeling was ¢here, and remained there, and much of his scepticism 
was the utterance of his brain only. In Heine’s writings, as in his 
life, he habitually followed his inclinations rather than his conscience. 
He was one of those men of whom his great contemporary, Jean 
Paul, spoke when he said that certain of the “ latest “#erati regarded 
themselves as flints, whose power of giving light they reckoned 
according to their sharp corners.” fa brilliant thought occurred to 
Heine—no matter how unjust or blasphemous it might be, no matter 
whose reputation it might blast—he wrote it down, and gave it to 
the world, choosing to speak that which he did not believe, or which 
he knew to be untrue and cruel, rather than deprive himself of the 
pleasure of saying something clever or smart. He would attack his 
nearest and dearest friend, if in so doing he could display his talents 
to shining advantage ; and he would jeer at the most sacred subject 
if it offered opportunity for him to exercise his too-ready wit. Has 
anything more audacious ever been put into words than his passage 
on the “ Death of Deism ” ? 

“A peculiar awe, a mysterious piety, forbids our writing more 
to-day. Our heart is full of shuddering compassion : it is the old 
Jehovah himself who is preparing for death. We have known him 
so well from his cradle in Egypt, where he was reared among the 
divine calves and crocodiles, the sacred onions, ibises,and cats. We 
have seen him bid farewell to these companions of his childhood, and 
to the obelisks and sphinxes of his native Nile, to become in Palestine 
a little god-king amidst a poor shepherd people, and to inhabit a 
temple-palace of his own. We have seen him later coming into 
contact with the Assyrian-Babylonian civilisation, renouncing his all- 
too-human passions, no longer giving vent to fierce wrath and ven- 
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geance, at least no longer thundering at every trifle. We have seen 
him migrate to Rome, the capital, where he abjures all national pre- 
judice, and proclaims the celestial equality of all nations, and with 
such fine phrases establishes an opposition to the old Jupiter, and 
intrigues ceaselessly till he obtains supreme authority, and from the 
Capitol rules the city and the world, urbem et orbem. We have seen 
how, growing still more spiritualised, he becomes a loving father, a 
universal friend of man, a benefactor of the world, a philanthropist ; 
but all this could avail him nothing ! 

“ Hear ye not the bells resounding? Kneel down. They are 
bringing the sacrament to a dying god !” 

These are, to all intents and purposes, the words of an atheist, 
but Heine was no atheist in reality, although he coquetted with 
atheism, as he coquetted with sins and vices which in his heart of 
hearts he abhorred. Despite his Hellenic tendencies, there was too 
much of the Jewish element in him for Heine ever to wipe out from 
his secret soul the inborn belief in the Jehovah-God of his fathers ; 
and, with all his profanity and irreverence, he was deeply imbued with 
the old Hebrew veneration for the Bible. 

“What a book!” he says in his Memoir of Borne. “ Vast and 
wide as the world, rooted in the abysses of creation, and towering up 
beyond the blue secrets of heaven. Sunrise and sunset, promise and 
fulfilment, birth and death, the whole drama of humanity, are all in 
this book. It is the book of books—Bidlion.” 

Towards the end of his life he spoke in still more decided 
language :— 

“I owe my conversion simply to the reading of a book. A 
book? Yes, an old, homely-looking book, modest as nature, and 
natural as it is—a book which has a work-a-day and unassuming 
look, like the sun which warms us, like the bread which nourishes us ; 
a book which seems to us as familiar and as full of kindly blessings 
as the old grandmother, who daily reads it with dear trembling lips 
and with spectacles on her nose.” 

That Heine’s respect and reverence for the Bible—“ the Memoirs 
of God,” as he once, called it—did not prevent him from making its 
traditions a subject for his wit may readily be surmised, and there is 
one passage of his on the Hegelian philosophy which is so unmis- 
takably Hesnesgue that we cannot refrain from quoting it :— 

“There is the story of the forbidden tree in Paradise, and of the 
serpent, that little private tutoress who lectured on Hegelian philo- 
sophy six thousand years before Hegel’s birth. This blue-stocking 
without feet demonstrated very ingeniously how the absolute consists 


- 
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in the identity of being and knowing, how man becomes God through 
cognition, or, what is the same thing, how the God in man thereby 
attains self-consciousness. This formula is not so clear as the 
original words: When ye eat of the tree of knowledge, ye shall be as 
God! Mother Eve understood only one thing in the whole demon- 
stration—that the fruit was forbidden, and because it was forbidden 
the good woman ate of it. But she had scarcely eaten the enticing 
apple before she lost her innocence, her naive ingenuousness, and 
discovered that she was much too naked for a person of her position, 
the ancestress of so many future emperors and kings, and she desired 
a dress. Truly but a dress of fig-leaves, because in her day no 
Lyonese silk-manufacturer had yet come into the world, and because 
there were in Paradise no milliners and dressmakers. O Paradise! 
Strange, as soon as a woman attains reasoning self-consciousness, 
her first thought is of a new dress!” 

In Heine, as he himself said, were combined the characteristics 
of the two races so often used to represent distinct and opposite 
types—the Grecian and the Jewish. He bowed the knee by turns to 
Jehovah and to Zeus, and when his unbelieving moods were on him, 
he treated the one with as scant reverence as theother. His worship 
of beauty was often but the worship of the senses, the pleasure- 
drunken and pagan adoration of outward form alone. He loved it 
for its mere material grace only, not for the sake of that which it 
symbolised. It was to him a divinely-painted window upon which 
his eye was fixed in all-sufficing rapture ; he did not look beyond it 
and above it. It was an end in itself, not a means to an end. 
Despite his lofty intellect and finely-fibred spirit, he was a man of 
strong passions, a lover of beauty in all her most sensuous and 
voluptuous forms, Existence was to Heine the rapturous dream of 
an oriental paradise, in which white-limbed houris woo and wanton 
mid rose-trellised bowers, where the nightingale pours forth her 
melody alike by day and bynight. “I love those pale, elegiac counten- 
ances,” he says, speaking of the Italian women, “ from which great 
black eyes shed forth their love-pain. I love the dark tints of those 
proud necks ; their first love was Phoebus who kissed them brown. 
I love even that over-ripe bust with its purple points, as if amorous 
birds had been pecking at it ; but above all I love that genial gait, 
that dumb music of the body, those limbs that move in sweetest 
thythm, voluptuous, pliant, with divine enticement, with indolent 
death-languor, and yet with ethereal grandeur, and always full of 
poetry.” “In all ages,” writes Heine, in another passage, “are to be 
found men in whom the capacity of enjoyment is incomplete ; men 
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with stunted senses and compunctious frames, for whom all the grapes 
in the garden of God are sour, who see in every paradise-apple the 
enticing serpent, and who seek in self-abnegation their triumph, and 
in suffering their sole joy. On the other hand, we find -in, all ages 
men of robust growth, natures filled with the pride of life, who fain 
carry their heads right haughtily ; all the stars and the roses greet 
them with sympathetic smile ; they listen delightedly to the melodies 
of the nightingale and Rossini ; they are enamoured of good fortune, 
and of:the flesh of Titian’s pictures; to their hypocritical com- 
panions’ to whom such things are a torment, they answer in the words 
of Shakespeare’s character, ‘Dost thou think because thou art 
virtuous there shall be no more cakes and ale ?’” 

To Heine the stern dignity of asceticism, the beauty of self- 
sacrifice, or the heroism of martyrdom were (in his earlier life, at all 
events) as incomprehensible as an unknown tongue ; he cannot even 
conceive of them. Life was to him the highest good ; death the 
bitterest evil. “Let others enjoy the thought of the loved one 
wreathing their tomb with flowers,” he says, “and moistening it with 
her faithful tears. O women! hate me! laugh at me! mock me! 
but let me live. Life is all too merrily sweet, and the world all too 
lovingly confused . . . . But yet I live. Though only the 
shadow in a dream, still this is better than the cold, blank emptiness 
of death. Life is the highest of earth’s good ; its bitterest evil is 
death . . . . But I live! The great pulse of nature finds a 
response in my breast, and when I shout for joy I am answered by a 
thousandfold echo ; I heara thousand nightingales . . . . The 
sun moves all too slowly, and I yearn to whip his fire-horses to a 
wilder career. But when he sinks hissing into the sea, and Night 
arises with her longing eye, oh! then voluptuous joy quivers through 
me, and the evening breezes play about my beating heart like fondling 
maidens.” 

Poor Heine ! how terrible was the lesson which he had to learn ! 
how stern the chastening to which God thought fit to subject him ! 
One who, without bowing the head in silent awe at the solemn 
thought of life and its mysteries, can compare these life-enraptured, 
love-delirious words with those wild cries of agony rising from the 
“ mattress-grave,” where for eight long years Heine lay lingering in 
the tortures of a living death, must surely be something less than 
human. 

I have to be carried like a child. The most horrible convul- 
sions. My right hand begins to die.” “I have endured more 
sorrows the last three months than the Spanish Inquisition ever 
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inflicted !” “Ah! why must a human creature suffer so much?” 
Poor Heine! If aught of human suffering can atone for sins past, 
then the torture and agony which marked the close of his life might 
go far to expiate his sinnings, many and manifold as they were ! The 
story of his sorrows is doubtless known to many of our readers, but 
as there may be some to whom it is not so familiar, we must briefly 
refer to it here—especially as the whole history of his life must be 
read in the light of those eight years. His malady was a softening of 
the spinal marrow, and his sufferings were fearful. He was almost 
blind, his back became bent and twisted, his body wasted away, as 
did also his legs, which at last became soft and without feeling— 
“like cotton,” as he expressed it. Little did Heine think how 
prophetically he was speaking when, in the pride of life, he uttered 
the thought (using strangely enough the very words used by poor 
Frederick Robertson) that “‘ wherever there is a great spirit pouring 
forth its thought—there is Golgotha.” Still more striking is that 
other passage in which he says that “great geniuses do not belong 
to the particular land of their birth ; they scarcely, even, belong to 
this earth, ‘he martyr-stake of their sufferings.” 

Alfred Meissner, who visited Heine in 1849, seven years before 
the poet’s death, speaks as follows: “ Of a truth I was terrified, my 
heart contracted, when I saw Heine, and when he stretched out to 
me his white, shrunken hand This hand was nearly trans- 
parent, and of a pallor and softness of which I have perhaps never 
seen the like. He told me of his almost uninterrupted 
torments, of his helplessness, and of his Job-martyrdom, which had 
now lasted so long. He depicted to me how he himself had become 
nearly like a ghost, how he looked down upon his poor broken, 
racked body like a spirit already departed and living in a sort of 
interregnum. He described how he lived in images and intuitions 
of the past, and how gladly he would yet compose, write, and create, 
and how his blind eye, his unsteady hand, and his ever new- 
awakening pain, erased everything from his spirit. He described 
his nights and their tortures, when the thought of suicide crept 
nearer and nearer to him, until he found strength to hurl it away 
from him by thinking on his beloved wife and many a work which 
he might yet bring to completion, and truly horrible was it when he 
at last, in fearful earnest and in suppressed voice, cried out, ‘ Think 
on Giinther, Biirger, Kleist, Holderlin, Grabbe, and the wretched 
Lenau : some curse weighs heavy on the poets of Germany !’” 

Adolph Stahr, who visited Heine in the same year, tells also of the 


dying poet’s tortures ; “ During this first visit it was that he spoke 
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expressly of his sickness and his sufferings, to which he seldom 
recurred in his later conversations. ‘I suffer,’ he said, ‘unceasing 
severe pain. Even my dreams are not free from it. Yesterday I hung, 
as John of Leyden, in a cage in the air, and my pains surrounded 
me like wild dream-visions.’” Another visitor, referred to by Lord 
Houghton in his “ Last Days of Heinrich Heine,” thus describes her 
visit to the dying poet : “‘ He lay on a pile of mattresses, his body 
wasted so that it seemed no bigger than a child’s under the sheet 
which covered him, the eyes closed, and ‘the face altogether like the 
most painful and wasted Zcce Homo ever painted by some old 
German painter.” The same lady tells us that he looked like 
“death already wasted to a shadow,” when she visited him again 
some five years later ; ‘‘On the whole I never saw any man bear 
such horrible pain,” she says, “in so perfectly unaffected a manner. 
He complained of his sufferings, and was pleased to see tears in my 
eyes, and then at once set to work to make me laugh heartily, which 
pleased him just as much. He neither paraded his anguish nor tried 
to conceal it, or to put on any stoical airs.” Despite the intensity of 
his sufferings, Heine yet toiled on unceasingly at his literary work, 
producing poems, criticisms, and articles in abundance, although he 
was now totally blind of one eye, and the disease had so affected the 
other that the lid would not remain up, and he had to raise it with 
his finger before he could see. The picture which his biographer 
gives of Heine sitting propped up with pillows on his “ mattress- 
grave,” with one hand lifting the lid of his paralysed eye, and with the 
other painfully tracing large letters on a sheet of paper, is one of the 
most mournful and touching in the history of literature. All through 
his illness, down to the very day of his death, Heine’s wild wit and 
humour never deserted him. F.ven his own fearful sufferings were 
the subjects of his ghastly jests. He told the doctor that if his 
nerves were exhibited at the Exhibition, they would take a gold 
medal for pain and torture. “Latterly he took to reading medical 
treatises, or rather, to having them read to him, on the nature of his 
disease, and he remarked that his studies would be of use to him 
by-and-by, for he would give lectures in heaven, and convince his 
hearers how badly physicians on earth understood the treatment of 
softening of the spinal marrow.”' Another time he said that the 
worms would soon have his body, but that he did not grudge them 
their banquet, and was only sorry he could offer them nothing but 


bones. 


1 The Life, Work, and Opinions of Heinrich Heine, by William Stigand. 
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In the postscript to the “ Romancero,” five years before his death, 
he wrote as follows (we quote from Mr. Stigand’s work): “ But do 
I still exist! My body is so shrivelled up that barely anything 
remains of me now but my voice, and my bed reminds me of the 
vocal grave of the wizard Merlin, which lies in the forest of 
Broceliande in Britanny, under tall oaks whose summits flicker up 
into heaven like green flames. Alas! I envy thee, my colleague 
Merlin, those trees and their fresh motion, for no green leaf rustles 
over my mattress-grave in Paris, where early and late I hear only the 
rattle of carriages, hammering, wrangling, and piano-strumming,—a 
gtave without peace, death without the privilege of the dead... . 
My measure has long ago been taken for my coffin, also for my 
necrology, but I die so slowly that the process is as tiresome for 
myself as for my friends. Yet patience! everything has an end. 
You will some morning find the show shut up where the puppet-play 
of my humour pleased you so often.” 

There is another passage strikingly Henesgue in its wild profanity : 
“What avails it me,” he says, “ that enthusiastic youths and maidens 
crown my marble bust with laurel, when the withered hands of an 
aged nurse are pressing Spanish flies behind my ears? What avails 
it me that all the roses of Shiraz glow and waft incense for me? 
Alas! Shiraz is two thousand miles from the Rue d’Amsterdam, 
where, in the wearisome loneliness of my sick room, I get no scent 
except it be, perhaps, the perfume of warmed towels. Alas! God’s 
satire weighs heavily on me! The Great Author of the universe, 
the Aristophanes of heaven, was bent on demonstrating with crushing 
force to me, the little, earthly, German Aristophanes, how my wittiest 
sarcasms are only pitiful attempts at jesting in comparison with His, 
and how miserably I am beneath Him in humour, in colossal 
mockery.” 

It was on February 17, 1856, that the end came, and the “Great 
Author,” of Whom Heine spoke put the last full-stop to the story of 
the life of this erring and misguided, but mighty genius. Some 
hours before his death he was asked if he had made his peace with 
heaven. “Set your mind at rest,” answered the dying poet, “ Diew 
me pardonnera, ¢est son métier.” When the doctor told him, in reply 
to his inquiry, that death was approaching, he received the news 
calmly, and at four o’clock in the morning his sufferings ceased for 
ever : the spirit passed peacefully away from the poor torture-racked 
body, and a lifeless form, transfigured (we are told) by death into 
almost Christ-like beauty, was all that remained on earth of one of 
the greatest geniuses this world has known. 


- 
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Heine lies in the cemetery of Montmartre at Paris, and though 
no gilded column or waving bough mark his last resting-place, his 
sleep is none the less tranquil and serene. Years before his death 
he wrote the following. We use Mr. Snodgrass’s excellent rendering, 
but it must be borne in mind that a translation, as Jean Paul says, 
“is always but an inverted, pale, secondary rainbow of the original 


splendour.” 
Where will end my weary journey ; 
What last resting-place be mine? 
Under tropic palm-tree’s shadow, 
Under lindens by the Rhine? 


Shall I be in some far desert 
Laid to rest by stranger hand? 
Shall I sleep upon a barren 
Sea-shore, underneath the sand ? 


What heed I? since God’s fair heaven 
Will be o’er me there as here ; 

And the stars, like death-lamps swaying, 
Through the night will shine as clear. 


In the history of nearly all great men, especially men of high 
intellectual genius, there comes, consciously or unconsciously, a 
supreme moment when they stand, as it were, at the meeting of two 
roads, and are called upon to decide for themselves as to what 
shall be the rule upon which they intend thenceforth to order and 
frame their life. They are bidden to make choice between pleasure 
and principle, between sensuality and spirituality, between self-grati- 
fication and self-respect ; and as is their decision at this point of their 
history, so, in most cases, is the whole aim and purpose of their after- 
life. In attempting to form an accurate perception of the character 
and genius of any remarkable man, it is very important, therefore, 
that his own mental and intellectual attitude at the time of the crisis 
be taken into consideration, as well as the forming and determining 
circumstances of his previous life ; and in the case of Heine these 
circumstances are of unusual weight and moment. 

“Tn my cradle,” he once said, “lay my line of life marked out 
for my whole life,” and these words have a deep significance. To be 
born a Jew in Germany at the close of the eighteenth century was a 
calamity of which we in England in the present year of grace can 
hardly conceive. “ The Jews throughout Germany,” says Mr. Stigand 
in his able work on Heine, “ were treated up to the time of the entry 
of the French as a race of Pariahs. The law took as little account 
of them as of wolves and foxes. Against murder, robbery, violence, 
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and insult they had no redress. Massacres of Jews took place at 
various towns in Germany late in the century. At Easter-tide and 
other festivals the populace regarded it as their sport and their right 
to hunt the Jews through the streets, to break their windows with 
stones, and to sack their houses. In most towns they were forced to 
live separate from the rest of the inhabitants in their own quarter, 
into which they were shut with gates every night, and on Sundays 
they were obliged to wear a peculiar dress. No Jew dared appear on 
a public promenade without danger of stoning. At Frankfort twenty- 
five Jews only were allowed to marry in the year, in order that the 
accursed race might not incréasée too rapidly.. From this abominable 
state of persecution . . . . the Jewish population of Germany 
were freed at once by the entrance of the French troops; but 
their emancipation only lasted as long as the French rule. After the 
liberation of Germany and the final defeat of the French troops, they 
were thrust back again, in spite of royal pledges to the contrary, into 
the old Pariah condition, only to be finally released from it by the 
Revolution of 1848.” [Eight years before Heine’s death.] 

There is no doubt that to this wicked and relentless persecution 
much of the Ishmaelitish and savage moroseness of spirit which so 
characterised Heine was attributable, as well also as the cynical 
scepticism on religious subjects which he frequently manifested. It 
seemed, as he once said in his profane way, as if the Deity Who was 
once “the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and was called . 
Jehovah,” but was now become “so moral, so cosmopolitan, and 
universal,” would like “not to remember any more that He was of 
Palestinian origin,” and “nourished a secret grudge against the poor 
Jews who knew Him in His first rough estate, and now put Him in 
mind daily in theirsynagogues of His former obscure nationalrelations. 

Another all-important circumstance in the early history of Heine 
is that when he was little better than a youth, he formed a passionate: 
attachment for his cousin Amalie ; a passion which, although it appears 
to have been received with some encouragement at first, was unre- 
turned. ‘The real facts of the case are not known, but it seems pro- 
bable that Heine was inconsiderately if not heartlessly treated, 
and it is quite certain that the wild gloom and despair into which he 
was plunged by his rejection did much to distort and pervert his 
whole moral character at the very outset of his life. In the following 
four lines we get a glimpse of his sufferings :— 

First I thought I’d ne’er get o’er it ; 
Life it seemed I must forswear : 


Yet I bore it, yea, I bore it—- 
But to ask me how, forbear. 
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In one of his songs he tells the whole story in three verses, the last 
of which is as follows :— 


It is an old, old story, 
And yet ’tis ever new, 
And he to whom it happens, 
It breaks his heart in two. 


Hearts, it may be said, are not easily broken in this prosaic century, 
but nevertheless it is a fact that, if ever there was a case in whicha 
heart was broken ; if ever there was a case in which a life was blasted 
and ruined by hopeless love—it was in the case of Heinrich Heine. 
Upon such a nature as his—passionate, moody, and sensitive, even 
to morbidness—it is almost impossible to over-estimate the influence 
such an event would have. His spirit, already soured and embittered 
by the persecution to which, on account of his Jewish birth, he was 
subjected, was shaken to its very foundation by the shock, and he 
lost faith in Womanhood, in Humanity, and even in God. 

The supreme and critical moment in Heine’s history, however, 
was, in our opinion, that in which he was called upon to decide 
whether he would accept the advice of some of his friends and allow 
himself, for mean, self-seeking purposes, and against his own con- 
scientious beliefs, or rather disbeliefs, to be baptised a Christian ; or 
whether he would act according to his sense of honour and truth, 
and refuse to lend himself to any such base and dishonourabie 
lie. That Heine chose the evil part is only too well known, but 
bitterly indeed did he repent of it. ‘I often get up in the night,” 
he said in writing to a friend on the subject of his baptism, “I often 
get up in the night, and stand before the glass and curse myself/” It 
must also be remembered, as Mr. Stigand tells us, that unless Heine 
went through the form of conversion to Christianity, there was abso- 
lutely no possibility of his obtaining any employment in Germany 
excepting as a schoolmaster or a Jew-trader. Moreover, he had 
been led to believe that if he should consent to the performance of 
the rite of baptism he would probably succeed in obtaining a Govern- 
ment appointment. 

It cannot be sufficiently regretted that at the moment when 
Heine’s character was put to so severe a test, not only had he no 
earnest belief of his own to sustain him in the trial, but his whole 
mind seems to have been poisoned and permeated by a spirit of 
cynical doubt and scepticism. To nearly every soul of high intellect 
there comes, sooner or later, a time when he must face and fight his 
doubts for himself; a time when all the warm springs of faith and 
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trust seem to have dried up in his heart, till it becomes but a vast and 
hideous charnel-house, athwart the gloom of which flit no forms save 
the grey and grim spectres of doubt and unbelief ; and this appears 
to have been Heine’s frame of mind when the critical moment arrived. 

At such a time, and in such circumstances, when the earth 
seems but a monster tomb, and the sky above but a painted vault, 
there is one star alone in man’s spiritual heaven by which he may 
guide his steps aright; one anchor only to which, storm-tossed and 
doubt-driven as he may be, he can yet cling for safety and help—the 
star of high principle, the anchor of unfaltering morality. But these 
all-important elements were entirely lacking in Heine’s character ; 
and so it came about that—unsupported as he was by any sense of 
high principle, unsustained by any deep or earnest religious belief— 
it seemed to him but a small matter whether he wore the outward 
badge of the Jew or the Christian, and hence he was false to honour, 
to duty, and to conscience. To this deplorable event may be traced 
much of his after-misery and unrest, for it was hereby that he lost 
that which is one of the most terrible losses any human soul can 
suffer—the loss of his own self-respect and self-reverence. From this 
moment Heine seems to have gone steadily downhill. Regarded 
by the Jews as a traitor, and by the Christians as an apostate ; 
goaded almost to madness by the persecution to which all his race 
were subjected ; embittered and soured by the betrayal of his affec- 
tions by his cousin, and with an unutterable sense of self-loathing and 
self-contempt burning in his soul—can it be altogether wondered at 
that a man like Heine, sensitive and moody to the last degree of 
morbidness, should thenceforth have abandoned himself in wild 
defiance and despair to the promptings of his own fierce spirit, and 
the gratification of his own evil passions and desires? 

Although, when the supreme test of his character came, Heine 
was untrue to himself and his lofty aspirations ; although he meanly 
and basely chose the evil part ; although he determined to be guided 
by happiness rather than by honour, by pleasure rather than by 
principle, by self-seeking rather than by self-respect—yet, on the 
other hand, it must be remembered that in the whole range of 
literature there is, perhaps, no instance in which the perverting in- 
fluence of unhappy associations and unfortunate surroundings is so 
mournfully evident as in his. And although, as we have said, he 
chose the evil part, yet his good angel did not, as is generally the 
case, desert and abandon him thenceforth, but, on the contrary, she 
remained by his side down to the very end of his existence, and all 
through his life we catch some faint flash of her redeeming presence 
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in his spirit, all through his history we hear her mournful cry of 
anguish at the wreck of so noble a soul. 

“ A man may be as brilliant, as clever, as strong, and as broad as 
you please,” says Professor John Stuart Blackie, “‘ and with all this, 
if he is not good, he may be a paltry fellow ; and even the sublime 
which he seems to reach in his most splendid achievements is only 
a brilliant sort of badness.” These are strong words and stern, but 
they are true, and there is no more terrible example of their truth than 
Heine; and muchas we may and do admire his genius, and love him 
for his nobler and’more beaiitiful traits, this all-important defect in 
his character cannot be overlooked. If we have been severe in 
pointing out Heine’s faults, it is not from any wish to be harsh or 
ungenerous, but because we believe that no personal attachment to 
an author, or admiration of his intellectual abilities should be allowed 
to interfere with that which must ever be the aim and object of all 
earnest criticism—the arriving at, and the perception of, the truth. 

There are excuses to be made for Heine such as can be made 
for few others. Many of his failings partook more of the nature of 
disease than of sin, and for their explanation we must look to pathology 
alone. His mind was as unhealthy as his body ; he was a psycho- 
logical problem, and cannot be judged by the rules which we apply 
to ordinary mortals. As the writer of an able article in the Century 
Magazine aptly remarked, what Heine “lacked physically, mentally, 
and morally was health. His love is a frenzy, his wit is often fantastic 
and grotesque as a sick man’s visions, his very enjoyment of nature 
is more like the feverish excitement of an invalid who is allowed a 
brief breathing-space in the sunshine, than the steady, sober intensity 
of one of her life-long worshippers.” 

In one of Oliver Wendell Holmes’ books called the “ Guardian 
Angel,” professedly a novel, but in reality a psychological study, he 
says that “it is by no means certain that our individual personality 
is the single inhabitant of these our corporeal frames ;” and he goes 
on to tell us that ‘there is an experience recorded which, so far as it 
is received in evidence, tends to show that some who have long been 
dead may enjoy a kind of secondary and imperfect, yet self-conscious 
life, in these bodily tenements which we are in the habit of con- 
sidering exclusively our own.” Dr. Holmes concludes the paragraph 
with the following strange quotation: ‘‘ This. body in which we 
journey across the isthmus between the two oceans, is not a private 
carriage, but an omnibus.” 

The phenomena referred to are, of course, nothing more or less 
than manifestations of that law which, of all others, impresses the 
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thoughtful man with the futility and presumption of any human 
being setting up to pronounce final judgment upon another ; that 
law which teaches, as no other law can, the lesson of a large and 
loving charity—we mean the strange and mysterious law of Heredity. 
As, in its study, the inquirer unwinds, strand by strand, the manifold 
and complex lines which meet in each human soul, he falls back, 
staggered and breathless, at the awful mysteries hidden away in “the 
abysmal depths of personality ;” and there is no instance within our 
knowledge in which so many strange and unreconcilable personalities 
seem to meet and combine in one human being as in that of Heine. 
We hear often of the “duality ” of his nature, but to us it seems as if 
plurality were the fitter word, for at various stages in his history, 
traits and characteristics, of all others the most conflicting and 
opposite, are recognisable at one and the same moment. These, we 
believe, can be explained, and explained only, by the laws of 
Heredity ; and were the requisite data forthcoming, the secret of 
many of his strange and unaccountable inconsistencies would lie 
unveiled and bare. In the present paper (both from lack of space 
and of sufficient data) we must content ourselves with a mere refer- 
ence to the subject ; but we should like to call attention to a passage 
in Heine’s works which seems to imply that he was not altogether 
unconscious of this diverse personality. “I am a Jew,” he says ; 
“Tam a Christian ; I am tragedy, I am comedy—Heraclitus and 
Democritus in one—a Greek, a Hebrew, an adorer of despotism 
incarnate in Napoleon, an admirer of communism embodied in 
Proudhon—a Latin, a Teuton, a beast, a devil, a god!” 

Another point which must be remembered in the study of Heine 
is that of his stern literary honesty in regard to himself. His writings 
are the faithful mirrors of what passed through his brain, and he laid 
bare his most secret thoughts—thoughts, the mere presence of which 
in their minds the generality of people would shrink from admitting 
to themselves, still less revealing to others. We must add, however, 
by way of exception and warning, that not only did Heine faithfully 
confess the evil side of his character, but, like the late Lord Byron, 
he often went further, and made himself out to be worse than he 
really was. He loved to shock, to astonish, and to startle, and to 
effect his purpose did not shrink from libelling and blackening himself. 

There were traits in Heine’s character eminently noble and 
beautiful. His generosity, his love of children, his devotion to his 
wife and mother, none can gainsay. Alfred Meissner tells us that, 
even when in distress for money himself, Heine was always ready to 
help any who came to him for aid—not even excepting those who 
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were, in many respects, his own personal enemies. Think, too, of 
the blinded, tortured poet, writhing in anguish on his “ mattress 
grave,” writing light and jaunty letters to his mother as though he 
were in almost perfect health and strength, so that her aged heart 
might not be wrung and torn by a knowledge of what her son was 
suffering. All those long eight years during which Heine lay linger- 
ing in that living death, he kept up the same loving deception. Some 
of the most beautiful verses he ever wrote were inscribed to his 
mother, and to his wife he exhibited the same untiring love and 
devotion. 

The coarseness and indelicacy which disfigure his writings so 
frequently, much as we may deplore them, cannot be overlooked. 
Like many of his other failings, they are in part the result of his 
unfortunate circumstances ; and it must be remembered also, as Mr. 
Stigand reminds us, that Heine addressed himself to a German 
public among whom infidelity and grossness of taste were notoriously 
prevalent. 

“It is apparently too often a congenial task,” says George Eliot 
in her essay on Heine, “to write severe words about the transgressions 
of men of genius, especially when the censor has the advantage of 
being himself a man of no genius, so that those transgressions seem 
to him quite gratuitous ; he, forsooth, never lacerated anyone by his 
wit, or gave irresistible piquancy to a coarse allusion, and his indig- 
nation is not mitigated by any knowledge of the temptation which 
lies in transcendent power. We are also apt to measure what a 
gifted man has done by our arbitrary conception of what he might 
have done, rather than by a comparison of his actual doings with our 
own, or those of other ordinary men. We make ourselves over- 
zealous agents of heaven, and demand that our brother should bring 
usurious interest for his five talents, forgetting that it is less easy to 
manage five talents than two.” ‘There is a strange passage in which 
Heine himself refers to the accusation which had been brought 
against him, that he was striving to upset and destroy all faith in 
everything good and true, which speaks even more strongly in his 
own defence in the matter :— 

“ But thou liest, Brutus, thou liest, Cassius, and thou, too, liest, 
Asinus, in maintaining that my ridicule attacks those ideas which are 
the precious acquisition of humanity, and for which I myself have so 
striven and suffered. No! for the very reason that those ideas con- 
stantly hover before the poet in glorious splendour and majesty, he 
is the more irresistibly overcome by laughter when he sees how 
rudely, clumsily, and awkwardly those ideas are seized and mirrored 
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in the contracted minds of contemporaries. . . . There are mirrors 
which have so rough a surface that even an Apollo reflected in them 
becomes a caricature, and excites our laughter. But we laugh then 
only at the caricature, not at the god.” 

As we allow our thoughts to wander back over the life of Heine 
—that fearful battle-field, dark with the corpses of fair hopes and 
mighty aspirations, yet not all unlighted by the radiance of lofty 
deeds and noble words—there rises to our mind one more saying of 
his which we must place before the reader ere bringing this paper to 
aclose. It is one in which we think there is a true glimpse of the 
man himself ; one in which, for a passing moment, we can see down 
into the depths of his own wild heart, with its sinnings and strugglings, 
its aspirations and degradations: “It is not merely what we have 
done,” he says, “not merely the posthumous fruit of our activity that 
entitles us to honourable recognition after death, but also our striving 
itself, and especially our unsuccessful PR the shipwrecked, 
fruitless, but great-souled wiLL to do!” 

Poor Heine! sinning, suffering Heine! His is the saddest story 
in the history of literature. He has long since passed beyond the 
tribunal of human justice to appear before Him who can alone read 
aright the secrets of his strange spirit—that chaotic mixture of wild 
virtues and wilder vices, so lofty and sublime in the light of what 
might have been, so pitiful and paltry in the view of what was. And 
as, from the always uncertain standpoint of human vision, we try to 
form some slight estimate of his life and character, the strange ques- 
tion which, in the restless searching of his spirit, he once asked 
himself, rises to our mind: “Can it be possible that genius, like the 
pearl in the oyster, is, after all, only a splendid disease ? ” 

Of the right answer to that question we know not ; but this we 
do know—of this, at least, we feel sure—that, strange as it may 
appear at first, it is, nevertheless, a fact that this earth of ours is less 
indebted for light and illumination to the nimbus-like radiance cast 
by the saintly and spotless beings who sometimes dwell hereon, than 
to the wild, meteoric trailings of light left to us by such sinning, 
suffering, struggling spirits as poor Heinrich Heine and his like. 


COULSON KERNAHAN, 


A 
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GENERATION AFTER 
GENERATION. 


HE average life of human beings is just sufficiently long for 

each father and mother to bring up to self-sustaining maturity 

their own children, and no longer. This fact so completely forms the 

key to the whole question, “ Why do different species of plants 

and animals have such widely different lengths of life?” that it will 

not, perhaps, be a waste of time if we begin by scrutinising its minor 
details a little more closely. 

Men and women arrive at a certain sort of maturity at about their 
sixteenth year, and by that time, in many countries, and especially 
among the lower races, they habitually become fathers and mothers. 
But in our own societies (with which, as being best known to us, it is 
well to begin our investigation) they cannot properly be said to 
reach full maturity till a much later period, say from their twentieth 
to their twenty-fifth year. Even our labouring classes, though more 
or less self-supporting from a comparatively early age, can seldom 
wholly sever themselves from their father’s roof before seventeen ; 
and the women especially have often to maintain a semi-independent 
existence much later. In the mercantile classes, most of the men 
are fairly self-supporting by the time they are twenty, though not 
usually in a position to marry till some years after. In the pro- 
fessional classes, practical maturity is still longer delayed, owing 
to the fact that a professional education is seldom complete before 
twenty-three or twenty-five. And, even among the numerically 
insignificant idle class—the landowners, fund-holders, drones, and 
loafers—such education as they receive still continues until about 
the same time as with the professional men. On the whole, most 
men and women are not wholly mature, capable of complete self- 
support, and in a position to marry, before about the twentieth to 
the twenty-fifth year. 

Once married, one may say that civilised human beings usually 
go on increasing their families up to about the age of forty-five or 
fifty. The youngest children are thus born when the parents have 
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nearly or quite completed a half-century of existence. For about twenty 
years, more or less, these children will require to be supported, 
educated, assisted in the world, and put finally into the way of earning 
their own livelihood. If the succession of the race is to be kept up at 
all, therefore, human life, at least as regards the successful transmit- 
ters of the species, must run to something like seventy years or there- 
abouts. It need not run to much longer. And, as a matter of fact, 
it does not. From seventy to eighty is the full sum of the life of our 
kind. Each generation, under the most favourable circumstances, 
lives just long enough to ensure the fair starting in life of the next 
generation, and no longer. 

Generalising this conception (for subsequent verification), we may 
say that the lifetime of the individual in each species is exactly as 
long as is necessary for the transmission of the specific life to its next 
successors under the peculiar conditions of the species itself. 

A priori, it is easy to see that things could not readily have fallen 
out otherwise. If the individuals of each kind did not usually 
live long enough to bring up the young to the period when they 
become completely self-supporting, the species must necessarily die 
out forthwith for want of successors. For example, if all men and 
women died while their children were still babies ; if all dogs died 
while their puppies still had their eyes closed ; if all cats died before 
their kittens could catch a mouse; if all bees died while the younger 
generation were still helpless grubs—the races of men, of dogs, of 
cats, and of bees would necessarily be doomed to immediate extinc- 
tion ; or, to speak more correctly, they could never at all have begun 
to be. No species can possibly exist if it does not contain within 
itself a provision for the necessary conditions of existence. 

On the other hand, if the individuals lived longer than was needful 
for the sufficient up-bringing and establishment of the young, that 
would be an ultimate source of loss to the species viewed as a whole, 
and would expose it to very fierce competition from other species or 
varieties not so weighted in the struggle for existence. This converse 
truth, however, is so opposed to all one’s ordinary individual ways of 
looking at things, that it does not command, at first sight, at all the 
the same sort of immediate assent as our first proposition. Each of 
us being personally an individual, not a species, and having the wel- 
fare of the individual chiefly at heart, not that of the species (viewed 
as a species merely), we are apt to put length of life and individual 
enjoyment in the first place, and to regard any cutting short of life 
as in so much a positive disadvantage. But in nature, as we shall 
shortly see, the individual is nothing, and the race everything: so 
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careful of the type she seems, so careless of the single life. The 
individual is there as a link in a great chain; as soon as he has 
played his part in coupling the link that went before to the link that 
comes after, his function in the world is fulfilled, and there is no use in 
wasting any more spare metal in making his little circle of life fuller 
or rounder. For the chains are all competing chains ; there is, as it 
were, only so much metal altogether to make them all from, and each 
one has to be as long and as strong as possible to resist the strain 
put upon it as upon all the others. Suppose, for a moment, two 
competing species, in one of which the average length of life was just 
sufficient to cover the adolescence of the young, while in the’ other it 
exceeded that span. Suppose them (in order to put a simple case) to 
be both lion-like animals, in an area where there are a certain fixed 
number of deerandantelopes. Then the old lions of the second race, no 
longer engaged in providing or educating their young, would become 
useless competitors with their own fertile generations in using up the 
food of the community. The first kind would thereby possess an advan- 
tage over the second, inasmuch as all their males and females would 
be engaged in handing on the life of the species, while some of the 
second kind would be mere useless competing mouths (so far as the 
specific life is concerned), taking away food to no purpose from the 
valid and effective members. Thus, in the end, the first kind would 
live down the second, and become the only representative of the lion 
race in that particular region. 

If the reader finds some difficulty in following this somewhat 
abstract reasoning in so unfamiliar a case, let him take the instance 
where humanity itself has been put face to face with a similar dilemma, 
as among those savage tribes which club to death their old and useless 
men and women. While it is true that nature has provided a rough 
accommodation between length of life and the necessities of repro- 
duction, this accommodation is of course only approximate—it meets 
the average of instances fairly well, but it does not provide for every 
variation of circumstances. Now and again, conditions arise which 
make it impossible for all the community to survive on its existing 
stock of available food. Among wild beasts, the necessary rearrange- 
ment would be left to the action of natural selection, the weaker 
supernumeraries would be allowed to die of starvation. But man, 
gifted man, with his superior intelligence, assists nature in such a 
dilemma : he clubs the useless members of the community. In such 
case, it is quite obvious that if he were to club the potential fathers 
and mothers instead of the used-up seniors, the result upon the future 
of the race would be most disastrous. True, the selfish savage does 
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hot himself know or understand that his action in this matter is 
ultimately conservative of the kind; he merely acts from personal 
motives ; he clubs the old because they are weaket and less likely to 
offer resistance. But if he acted on the contrary principle, his race 
would necessarily soon die out : it is only those races which ensure 
the survival of the potential fathers and mothers that hand on their 
own instincts, tendencies, and tribal traditions to younger generations. 
Wherever, as among the hive-bees, the future of the race depends 
especially upon certain individuals—the queen-bees, in the instance 
quoted—those individuals are treated with the greatest care and 
consideration, and every precaution is taken to ensure their safety 
and their due performance of the parental functions. The one 
potential mother in the entire community here usurps the undivided 
attention of the whole hive. Z’éat, cest elle. 

And this brings us face to face with a difficulty which many people 
feel in accepting various current evolutionary explanations of bio- 
logical facts. ‘‘ Why,” they ask, “should we postulate at all this 
‘need for the survival of the species?’ Why admit into our 
reasoning this supposed and apparently teleological misus after 
continued existence of the particular race?” The answer is, 
abstractly speaking, there is no such need at all. Thousands of 
individuals, of varieties, nay, ultimately of species and genera and 
orders and classes, fail in the long run so to reproduce them- 
selves. “A thousand types are gone,” and other types are ever 
following them. But such a thing as reproduction does exist; 
and the struggle for existence is between those creatures which do 
succeed in reproducing their kind. Given organisms capable of 
subdivision and growth, and all the rest follows of course. The 
ever-existing world is made up of the ever-surviving individuals and 
species. Each surviving ‘form, at any particular moment, will have 
survived in virtue of its possessing these safeguards against extinction, 
while those which did not possess them are all extinct. Itis the Iliad 
in a nutshell : if you can live, you live, and there you are, in evidence : 
if you can’t, you die, and don’t count: you are out of the reckoning. 

A few examples will make the general working of these principles 
far clearer than any amount of abstract statement. Let us look first at 
the case of annuals among plants. In these, it will be quite clear at 
once that the whole life of the species is simply devoted to its own 
perpetuation. You sow peas in early spring. They sprout, leaf, 
grow, and prepare for flowering. As soon as sufficient material is 
laid by, they blossom. The bees fertilise them, andthe pod grows 
out. The moment the seeds ripen, the plant has fulfilled its entire 
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cycle of existence. Leaves, stalk, flower, and all have performed 
their solitary final function in life—the reproduction of the species,; 
and the individual pea-plant dies down utterly, leaving its seeds 
alone to represent it. It has used itself all up in the single act of 

owering and fruiting. In the very suggestive botanical phrase, it is 
monocarpic : one solitary reproductive process has formed the sum 
total of its brief existence. 

Perennials are annuals which have learnt to prolong their life 
into a second or third season, so as to make use of a second or 
third summer for more frequent production of seeds and seedlings. 
Instead of producing one brood only, like the butterflies, they have so 
far risen in the scale of being that they produce many broods running, 
like the rabbit and the pig. But here, in like manner, the whole 
energies of the plant are devoted in the end to mere seed-making. 
As soon as one flowering season is over, the plant lays by material for 
the next; and when the age of flowering is past, the plant dies 
entirely. There is no such thing in the vegetable world as an old age 
prolonged beyond the period of production. While plants live they 
flower and fruit. And the reason is obvious. Plants do not ever 
watch over or assist the development of their seedlings. Among 
them, paternal and maternal care is absolutely unknown, There are, 
indeed, ina sort of way, good fathers and bad fathers among the vegetable 
world: some kinds richly store their seeds with foodstuffs, which give 
them a better start in life ; while other kinds turn them loose upon 
the world to shift for themselves with a minimum of support for their 
tender babyhood. But even the best parents in the plant world can 
do no more for their young than thus provide for them by antici- 
pation: once the seed is severed from the mother pod, all chance of 
further usefulness to their offspring is gone immediately. There is 
no reason, therefore, why the parent should survive its power of 
producing successors. 

It is in the animal world that we first get a possible opening for 
the prolongation of the individual life beyond the period of actual 
reproduction ; and even then the extent of the prolongation depends 
entirely upon the needs and habits of the younger generations, Why 
should any life be so prolonged? How can natural selection bring 
about such an extension of the vigour of the individual beyond the 
time which will suffice for keeping up the average numbers of the 
species in future? Obviously, this can only happen where the 
continuance of the individual life will in some way aid the young in 
arriving at maturity with better chances than they would otherwise 
possess. Let us see how this happens. 
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A great many insects are practically annuals, just as much as the 
pea, the bean, the flax plant, or the canary creeper; and they die 
away just as absolutely as soon as they have fully performed the one 
function of their lives, the laying their eggs for the succeeding 
summer. During the winter, the entire race lies practically dormant, 
existing only potentially in the egg condition, and hatching out 
afresh into little grubs or caterpillars at the return of spring. There 
are even instances where the mother-organism dies in the act of 
giving birth to offspring, and serves as a store of food to its own larve. 
In other cases, life is prolonged for more than one year—the insects 
become biennial or perennial, and produce many successive broods 
—but their life is still coincident with the egg-laying period, and, as 
soon as that is over, they die forthwith. Fish and reptiles for the 
most part show little care for their eggs ;* but among birds we get 
obvious indications of a prolonged interest in offspring. The eggs 
are hatched by the heat of the mother’s body ; the young are carefully 
fed ; and they are tended for some time, and instructed in the art 
of flying, till they can take care of themselves without difficulty, 
Mammals, again, show us the same sort of care still further extended. 
The little ones are suckled and watched over far longer than among 
birds, and in some cases for very prolonged periods. Young 
elephants in particular herd with their mothers for several years. 
Among social animals, the period of helpless youth passes very 
gradually into that of independent maturity, and as the elders 
generally take the lead, the tutelage of the youngers consists in fact 
of a long and slow apprenticeship to the habits of the race. 

In mankind, the period of helpless infancy is very long, and that 
of childhood immensely protracted. With savages, and in some 
tropical civilised races, maturity is practically attained at about 
fourteen, and the lad then becomes almost or entirely self-supporting: 
but among the highest civilisations, the earliest age of maturity is 
sixteen or seventeen, and the tendency is for the limit of manhood 
to go on growing later and later. The necessity for a prolonged 
period of education and apprenticeship in all the arts, sciences, and 
handicrafts, is gradually pushing the idea of full maturity on froin 
twenty to twenty-five and thirty ; while there are even some respects 
in which one might put a still later age as that of the earliest com- 
plete manhood. For our present purpose, however, we may consider 
the two critical periods to be the age at which the labouring man of 
all classes becomes on the average capable of supporting himself, 
and the age at which he becomes on the average capable of 
supporting a wife and family. There must always be a natural 
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tendeficy fof life to be ptolonged in most cases sufficiently fat to 
cover the following necessities : 

In the first place, the man must matry. In the second place, he 
must have such a family as will suffice at least (after providing for 
infant mortality) just to keep up the dead level of population. In 
the third place, he must live long enough to bring up all the 
survivors among these children, from the eldest to the youngest, till 
they have attained the fully self-supporting stage. 

In whatever case all these conditions are not fulfilled, the family, 
as a family, is distinctly moribund: it cannot hold its own in the 
struggle for existence against other families in which the men usually 
attain the necessary age for fulfilment of all the stringent duties thus 
enumerated. Hence there must always be a tendency for the 
effective part of the population on the whole to be made up of men 
and women who will live (more or less) up to the natural limit of 
human life thus determined. Only the persons who so live do, on the 
average, form component parts in the continuous stream of the 
specific life : all others are, like the old maids and bachelors, mere 
back waters or side currents, leading no-whither, and having nothing 
to do with the ultimate transmission of the life of the species. And 
if circumstances anywhere arise whereby the average ages of maturity 
and of marriage are put later than before, then (unless the particular 
race dies out in the effort) the natural limit will be necessarily 
readjusted, and men and women will there, asa rule, live later. Such 
readjustment, however, will doubtless always be very slow, since it 
depends upon the continuous survival of those families which, under 
the new circumstances, live longest, and preserve their useful faculties 
to the latest period. 

The life of the individual, in short, is wholly subordinated to the 
life of the species. And though, as Mr. Herbert Spencer has pointed 
out, in the higher animals there is a far larger portion of life which 
the individual has for itself, as it were, apart from the immediate 
cares of paternity and maternity, yet this very period of exemption 
itself is only obtained because of the necessity for a longer tutelage 
of the more helpless younger generation. A mother of the labouring 
classes is continuously engaged in bearing and nursing children from 
twenty to fifty, and in keeping house for them, and bringing them up 
ever afterward. 

The absolute importance to the race of the fathers and mothers, 
so long as they are engaged in the production or care of future 

" generations, and their absolute unimportance afterwards, is nowhere 
so well seen as in the case of hive-bees. Hete, the queen-bee, the 
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mother of all the coming broods, is tended with the greatest pains 
and solicitude. She is fed by the workers with food, partially 
digested beforehand, in their own crops, so as to enable her the more 
readily to bear the strain of laying from 600 to 1,200 eggs a day. 
As long as she remains in good health, everything goes on well in 
the hive. The moment she dies or is removed, the workers buzz 
about in the deepest apparent distress, and all productive work 
ceases. Anarchy and listlessness supervene. There is nothing left 
to labour for: without a queen, the community must die for want of 
progeny. Similarly, in the case of the drones, they are only valued 
for their function as fathers to the future broods: when winter 
comes, they are no longer needed, and so they are either expelled 
from the hive or stung to death by the more useful workers. 

But length of life has also for one of its chief determinants the 
number of young necessarily produced in order to keep up the 
norma of the species. It is clear that if human beings, for example, 
produced only one child to each couple, the race must die out 
almost immediately ; while, as a matter of fact, an average of seven or 
eight in each family is fully necessary (taking all races) in order to 
prevent a falling off in numbers. Let us see briefly what conditions 
govern this important determinant. 

Where food or nutriment is abundant, either for plant or animal, 
and where little care is taken of the young, the life of the species may 
be said to consist, as a rule, of nothing more than seed-bearing and 
egg-laying. ‘This, which is elsewhere the fundamental function, be- 
comes here the only one. The organism often resolves itself completely 
into a simple spore-producing sack. This is the case with almost all 
internal parasites, which, finding food ready elaborated for them by 
their host, have degenerated into mere bags of eggs, produced as fast 
as material is forthcoming. It is absolutely necessary that such 
rapidity and greatness of numerical result should here be attained, 
because the chance of the young parasite reaching in safety the body of 
its proper host is comparatively small : eggs, or spores, or germs must 
be shed broadcast over the whole world, in order that one of them 
here or there may happen accidentally to fix its residence in the par- 
ticular plant or animal fitted to sustain it. Parasitic plants are there- 
fore mere leafless heads of flowers and fruit, producing vast quantities 
of very small and usually foodless seeds—a naked embryo devoid of 
albumen: while parasitic animals are mere sucking mouths and 
stomachs, with a huge ovary attached, all full of innumerable minute 
eggs, which are shed wholesale over the world everywhere. The chances 
of destruction are so very great that immense numbers must needs be 
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produced in order to meet the probable loss. Those organisms which 
do produce sufficient quantities to provide against contingencies, 
survive and thrive ; those which do not, die out, and are no more heard 
of. ‘The actual world at any given moment always consists of the 
survivors and the successors of survivors from all generations. The 
failures and deficiencies are not represented, except transitorily and 
personally in each brood. 

Where food or nutriment is less abundant, or where more care is 
taken of the young, there is less necessity for producing great numbers 
of eggs, seeds, or spores: and the number actually produced varies 
roughly with the varying balance of these two conditions. A few 
richly provided seeds or ova may be of more real service in keeping 
up the succession of the race than many small and poorly provided 
ones. A turbot has been known to lay fourteen million eggs, whereas 
a hedge-sparrow lays only four or five: but while the spawn of the 
turbot is very liable to be devoured unhatched, and while the young 
are relatively ill-provided for when they emerge from the egg, so 
that thousands die of starvation in their early infancy, and thousands 
more are snapped up by enemies, the eggs of the sparrow are watched 
over with tender care, and the callow young are fed and nursed till 
they reach the fledgling state, so that a very large proportion of them 
arrive at maturity. 

However great the number of eggs laid or seeds produced by 
each individual in any species, it may be laid down as a general rule 
that under normal circumstances not more than two on the average 
out of each family survive to the adult condition, or at least succeed 
in again reproducing their kind. This apparent paradox is so seemingly 
contradictory at first sight of ordinary human experience, that it may 
be necessary to examine it a little more closely. 

If every turbot laid fourteen million eggs, and each of those eggs 
hatched out successfully, and produced in due time an adult turbot, 
then, by the end or this year, there would be fourteen million times 
as many turbot as there were at the beginning. Suppose for sim- 
plicity’s sake we start fair with only one pair of turbot: then, by the 
end of one year, they will have multiplied to fourteen million ; and 
by the end of two years to 196,000,000,000,000, and so on ina dizzy 
progression. In a very few years the whole sea would have become 
a solid mass of living turbot. Of course one has only to state this 
ridiculous conclusion in order to see how inconceivable it is that the 
whole 14,000,000 could possible survive to maturity in each genera- 
tion. But how many conceivably could? -Let us be very modést, and 
say four. That leaves a generous margin of 13,999,996 to go to waste 
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in each brood. Surely that will prove enough of carnage for this 
inexorable Darwinian-Malthusian arithmetic! Not abit of it. Even 
four survivors land us at last in the same reductio ad absurdum as 
fourteen million. For start once more with one pair of turbot, and 
let them produce fourteen million eggs, of which only four survive to 
maturity and again reproduce. Then, in the next generation, we have 
two pair of turbot, producing twenty-eight millions of eggs between 
them, of which eight similarly survive to maturity. In the third 
generation our total of surviving adult turbot will be sixteen ; in the 
fourth, thirty-two; in the fifth, sixty-four; and so on, doubling 
annually.! Now, such annual doubling does not seem very improbable, 
as long as we stick to such small numbers ; but the moment we come 
to a species already numerically filling its due place in the balance 
of nature, the implied absurdity becomes obvious. For, can we con- 
ceive the total number of turbot at present in the sea to be doubled 
next year, quadrupled the year after that, multiplied by eight in the 
third year, by sixteen in the fourth, and so on ad infinitum? The 
thing is impossible. Work it how we will, we get back at last in the 
long-run to the solid sea of live turbot. 

As a matter of fact, it can thus easily be shown that no species 
on the average ever produces more than two adult and productive 
members for each pair in each generation. For, if it did produce 
more, the species would be indefinitely increasing in numbers: it 
could never come to a standstill. It must end by replenishing the 
earth with a vengeance. But no species, on the average, ever does 
increase in numbers, except for a comparatively short period, or 
within a comparatively limited area. It must soon be brought to a 
standstill by reaching its natural limit of expansion, when competi- 
tion between its members (chiefly for food, or, in the case of plants, 
for raw material) must necessarily prevent its further multiplication. 
Here, again, the familiar instance of the human race is a little mis- 
leading. We ourselves happen to belong to a fraction of that race 
which is here and now temporarily increasing in numbers, and so we 
have acquired the habit of talking loosely about the “ natural growth 
of population,” and forming corresponding concepts quite at variance 
with the underlying biological truths of reproduction. The fact is, 
even in our own race—I mean the English, not the human—the 


1 IT need hardly point out that, by way of simplification, and in order to avoid 
those ugly algebraical letters, I have supposed each pair of turbot to live a year 
only, and then beget sons and daughters, and die forthwith. But the time occu- 
pied by each generation is of course quite immaterial : the real point is the 
numerical ratio borne by each successive generation to its predecessor. 
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actual expansion is but very slight ; and it is rendered possible at all 
only by the existence within now practicable distances of unsettled or 
partially settled cornlands, sufficient for the supply of the constantly 
increasing surplus. Were it otherwise, competition among ourselves 
for the strictly limited stock of food would soon check the further 
growth of the population. 

To illustrate this case, let us look at the instance of a colony of 
cheese-mites, temporarily domiciled in a Stilton cheese, whose rapid 
multiplication apparently conflicts utterly with our general principle. 
As long as the cheese remains, to be sure there is a constant pro- 
duction of fresh mites, who find themselves born into a perfect 
universe of cheese, where they have but to open their mouths and 
feed, and proceed straightway to the immediate production of further 
generations. But when once the cheese is all filled, there is no more 
room for mites ; and, as it gets finally eaten up, with all its inhabi- 
tants, only two eggs or so on an average manage to get away from 
all that teeming population, to found a second colony in a fresh 
cheese. The multiplication is but apparent and temporary : it only 
goes on as long as the extra supply of food lasts, and it is inevitably 
limited in the long run by the ever inexorable Malthusian dilemma. 

Taking one time with another, the sum total of individuals in each 
species remains fairly constant. True, the balance of nature is not a 
balance in a state of stable equilibrium ; it oscillates freely. Here, a 
species gains for the moment ; there, a species shrinks and loses. It 
is a constant flux and see-saw of specific life. True, again, new 
species from time to time arise, and during the period when their 
natural advantages are enabling them to live down the older species 
from which they spring, and whose place they occupy, there is marked 
advance on the one side, and marked decadence on the other. But 
on the whole, taking one time with another, it may fairly be said that 
the number of individuals in each well-established species cannot 
greatly vary ; and that the number of eggs, seeds, or young produced 
by each will not much exceed the proportion necessary in order just 
to keep up the average numerical level of the particular race. Con- 
ditions remaining fairly constant, the race exactly accommodates 
itself to them in the long run. Unless, indeed, it is a dying race, in 
which case there will be, of course, an actual and-constant decrease in 
number. 

Now, for the human race, in Europe at least, it is fairly certain 
that an average of not less than five children to each family is neces- 
sary in order just to keep the population stationary. Six or seven to 
each family are needed for any perceptible increase, This seems at 
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first sight a large average : but it has been independently arrived at by 
several observers, through different methods of calculation ; and a 
little consideration will serve to show its high @ rior? probability. 
For, in the first place, we have to allow for the ordinary heavy 
rate of infant mortality, nearly one half the children born dying before 
they reach the age of twenty-one, even in England.' Thus, if each 
family had only four children, every one of the survivors, reduced at 
twenty-one to two for each, would have to marry, without exception, 
and bear an average of four more children apiece, in order to keep 
the population just level. But this, again, allows nothing for celibates, 
old maids, nuns, soldiers, premature deaths in married life, and 
casualties generally, for which we must make a rough provision of at 
least one more child per family. In England, such an average of five 
to a household suffices to keep the population fairly stationary : any- 
thing above that figure tends to increase it, and, at present, as we all 
know, it is actually increasing. 

Among savages, however, and with inferior races, as well as in 
Europe itself at earlier periods, a much higher average of repro- 
duction is, or was, of course necessary. Infant mortality in early 
ages was far greater; the dangers of manhood were far more 
pressing ; famine and pestilence swept over large tracts at frequent 
intervals ; and a high rate of reproduction was absolutely essential in 
order to keep the race from dying out bodily. Or, in other words, 
only those families that possessed such a high rate of child-bearing 
were represented at all in the second or third generation. The 
surviving populations consisted always of the descendants of the 
fertile families. Fecundity, now to some extent a disadvantage in 
England in the struggle for existence, as tending to the impoverish- 
ment and depression of the family, was then a prime requisite of 
survival in any form. It was under such circumstances that the 
habit of the race in the matter of longevity was first acquired. Man 
is an animal producing, as a rule, only one infant at a birth: it was 
therefore necessary to his corporate salvation that each individual 
should live long enough to ‘produce in succession ten, eleven, or 
twelve children—perhaps in some circumstances as many as fourteen 
or fifteen—and bring them up to such an age that they would be 
self-supporting and self-defending. As savage mothers nurse their 
own children ? for two or even three years, it would take about thirty 
to forty years of child-bearing to produce such a result. This will 

! The exact numbers are forty-five per cent. 

* The necessity for such long nursing is obviated among ourselves by th¢ 
¢ommon use of cow’s milk and farinaceous foods, 
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yield the following averages: for the period of infancy, childhood, 
and adolescence, say twenty years ; for the period of effective pater- 
nity and maternity, say thirty ; for the period until the youngest 
children become themselves in turn self-supporting, say twenty. 
Total, for the average of human life, seventy years. 

If the span of life had generally been less than this for our species, 
then, I believe (unless the bearing of twins had grown universal), 
the human race must have become finally extinct. If it had tended 
to be generally more than this, it would have been brought down to 
that figure by competition. In short, an average of seventy years 
(for the effective members) is the necessary condition to which human 
life had to accommodate itself, if it was to go on being at all. It 
did so accommodate itself, and we are here to answer for it to-day. 
If it had not, we would not have been here, but some other race 
would have taken our place. The existing exists in virtue of its ful- 
filling the necessary antecedent conditions of existence. 

The mean lifetime of males in England is nearly forty 
years, and of females, nearly forty-two. But this includes non- 
effectives and infants who die young. For our present purpose we 
must take effective fathers and mothers only, and even of them the 
successful founders of surviving families alone. From the point of 
view of race preservation, all others must be omitted from con- 
sideration. 

Briefly to recapitulate : the average life of effective individuals in 
each species depends entirely upon the time required to produce and 
bring to self-supporting maturity as large a number of offspring as 
will suffice to hand down the species in turn to an equal body of 
successors. The average lifetime is always just long enough for this 
purpose (in successful species) and never any longer. And the 
number of offspring required is the number which will allow for all 
infant mortality, celibacy, and casualties, and leave over just enough 
individuals (of each sex) to continue the succession of the species 


in future. 
GRANT ALLEN. 





MY BOSTON RECEPTION. 


EFORE leaving Boston a farewell public reception was given to 
me and my wife at the New England Conservatory of Music. 
The New England Conservatory, besides lodging and boarding 
several hundred students on a magnificent scale, and in connection | 
with a refined system of culture, chiefly under the direction of M. 
Tourjee, is certainly one of the most influential musical schools in 
the United States. A reception, therefore, offered me at the immediate 
instigation of the professors and musical authorities of Boston, in 
recognition of thelectures I had delivered to mixed audiences, and 
as a mark of the value they set upon my musical writings, was very 
gratifying, especially as they might have adopted the glib cant, not 
unknown in my own country, that an amateur could have nothing 
to say about music worth the attention of professional musicians, 

We found on our arrival, about nine o’clock in the evening, the 
entrance of the building draped in red cloth; floral wreaths, with 
*“ Welcome!” over the grand staircase ; and as we moved down the 
spacious corridors to the reception-room, we passed between rows of 
fresh young faces and a large crowd of invited guests. The cere- 
mony was this time more formal than on previous occasions, We 
stood with Dean Gray on one side, and M. Tourjee and some ot 
the trustees and the council of the Academy on the other ; whilst in 
front of us were several hundreds of the assembled guests—as many, 
in fact, as could crowd into the principal reception-room. 

The Rev. Mr. Duryea, one of the most elegant speakers in 
‘America, then stepped forward into the open semi-circle between us 
and the company, and delivered a neat speech in terms most flatter- 
ing to myself and wife, in which with the best taste he alluded to my 
ministerial career as in full harmony with my musical studies, and was 
good enough to say that my books on music had done much to raise 
the tone of the profession throughout the civilised world. 


“Tt is with the greatest pleasure, as the representative of the 
trustees and faculty of the Conservatory, that I add to the general 
welcome which you have received in our city, and the special wel- 
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come to the social fellowship of our patrons and friends at this 
house. 

“We do not desire to weary or chill you by the frigid methods of 
a formal reception, but to open our hearts to you in sincere and warm 
expressions of our personal regard and affection, and in a testimonial 
of our indebtedness for your services to the art to which we are 
devoted, our obligation to you for al! you have written, our reverence 
and love for what you have been and done as a man and asa 
minister of the gospel of Jesus Christ. Weowe you much for all you 
have written. You have not only interpreted to us the thoughts and 
sentiments of the great masters of music, but you have initiated us 
into the secrets of high art by leading us up to its moral aims, and by 
sanctifying it to the higher uses of the soul as an expression of the 
loftiest thought, the finest feeling. 

“ And, also, we are indebted to you because you have shown how 
this art may be consecrated to the service of God, and made use of 
as an expression of affection toward Him upon whom we centre our 
minds and hearts as we grow in knowledge, in love, in purity, in 
excellence, and in beauty. But, most of all, we are grateful to Pro- 
vidence and the grace of God for what has been manifested in your 
character and life. We desire to consecrate the art of music to the 
highest aims, and to engage in the pursuit of it men of the noblest 
powers and the finest culture. 

“ We have felt that too many have been mere specialists ; that 
they have lacked mental range and grasp, breadth and fineness of 
sympathy. They have not been aspiring, they have not been ethical, 
they have not been spiritual. We have often had to bear the blush of 
shame for those who have shown great technical skill, but, nevertheless, 
have made small expression of the nobler powers of the soul through 
the various instruments of music which they have so deftly handled, 
and so lost much to the pleasure of those who have been listeners. 
You are as well aware as we that we have great authority for the 
affirmation that it is the aim of art simply to please. You know also 
that those who adopt this principle, run it into their method, and 
carry it forth into their own work, are usually prone to descend to 
mere catering. They satisfy the public taste : they do not lift a high 
standard; they do not improve the art; they do not elevate the 
human soul. You know that they have descended to that which is 
earthly, sensuous, not to say sometimes devilish. 

“Tt has been in our country the fault of our people. Perhaps 
we should make an excuse for it, because of the necessities of 
the early period of their struggles to prepare the foundations of 
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the naticti, and to rear the temple of Liberty, of Art; and Religion 
on this soil. They had a sore conflict with the forces of nature 
to reduce the soil. They needed bread and raiment and shelter, 
and they so became intensely practical and utilitarian. Such forms 
of art as were afforded them were for the moments of respite from 
toil, the moments of ease and recreation from care, for a comfort 
and a solace in sorrow. 

“T am happy to say that we have now passed the old and 
more utilitarian period, and that we are at leisure to consider the 
higher powers of the soul, the nobler aims of life, the true destiny 
of man. And, in the next half-century, those who come after us 
will reap the fruit of the sowing of some who, in heroic devotion, 
in toil and sacrifice, are now preparing for them larger, nobler, 
purer aims. When one who can consecrate himself to literature, 
and the service of religion, and the Church of Jesus Christ, can 
hold still with steadfast devotion to the art of music, and in some 
degree even adhere to the practice of it, we are encouraged to 
believe that the day is coming when our art shall not be beneath 
the service of the noblest, the purest, and the best men and 
women we can entice within its charmed circle, who will bring 
to it the diligence and zeal equal to accomplishment in its service. 

‘““We think that you have taught us to have supreme a moral 
aim, to consecrate our heart in devotion to the living God, to 
lift it up from the sensuous to the spiritual, from the body to 
the soul, from earth to heaven; and that which might grow to 
flattery in your presence, when I refer to your character and life, 
is due to you, inasmuch as you have shown us the higher aims 
of art. Long after you are gone, you will be remembered here, 
Long after your voice is silent, it will echo still in the hearts 
and souls of those whom you have taught, encouraged, uplifted, and 
inspired. Our hearts would not be satisfied until we had turned 
to her who has been, in homeiy Anglo-Saxon words, your companion, 
your partner, and your wife. Some men are self-made ; some men 
are made by women ; and some men are unmade by women. You 
recognise with reverence and undying love her power over your 
constantly developing power, her refining and purifying heart. We 
commend you to Him who holds the sea in the hollow of His hands. 
May He speed you on your way to your native land, and may Provi- 
dence go with you and yours for all you have been and are to be!” 

Ireplied: “Ladies and Gentlemen, Dr. Duryea,—I am extremely 
glad that I had not any adequate notice of the nature of this occasion, 
which would, perhaps, have tempted me to prepare some speech, Some 
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one did say that I would have to say a few words ; but, then, ‘a few 
words’ is a fagon de parler, and you can often get out a few words. 
But it is very easy to get into a few words, without getting out of 
them. But, if I had made any preparation before I came here, I 
should have to throw it entirely to the winds, because not one word 
of anything I should have been likely to have prepared would have 
been of the smallest use to me on the present occasion. I should 
have felt very much like poor Artemus Ward, who used to say that 
‘he was the possessor of a colossal intellect, but did not happen 
to have it about him.’ 

“When I first began listening to my friend’s very eloquent and 
exhaustive address, I thought it might, perhaps, prove to me a little 
exhausting,—not from any fault in the address itself, but in my own 
powers of endurance. You can stand acertain amount of encomium 
in public. I could have read it without a blush in the papers on the 
following morning ; but to stand up and be fired at as a fine specimen 
of a man, I think, I hope, that must have applied to my ‘colossal 
intellect.’ I do not know what it applied to, but I am very much 
obliged for it ; for, you know, we always like to be praised for those 
qualities in which we are most deficient. I owe a debt of gratitude 
to my friend for all his kind words. When he first began to speak, 
I thought I was going to have a good time, although, no doubt, a 
rather trying time, in the presence of so many spectators ; but he had 
not gone on long before I found the subject was going to be lifted 
out of personalities into a higher region, and although I was the peg 
upon which a great many excellent things might be said to hang, I was 
going to be delivered of all further affliction. Iam very much obliged 
always for personal recognition, for I think there is nothing. more 
agreeable than to receive kind words of your friends. 

“ T am not at all insensible to all the kind words I have received ; 
but, when we speak of music or any of the arts, I desire to say that 
I do not wish the art to be glorified in the man, but I think all who 
love art, and who co-operate for the progress of art and the cause of 
art, should lose themselves in the cause. They really work for art 
just in proportion as they forget their own services and themselves. 
The address was put upon such a footing, and was raised to such a 
high moral plane, that I was able to forget myself. I was able to 
forget anything like personality in the general interest that we all feel 
in music ; and then I became one with you in heart and* sympathy. 
The instant the fettering personalities ceased I became one with the 
room. ‘Then I said, ‘We are now all engaged in contemplating the 
beauties of art and the benefits which we may receive from art.’ 
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“T. felt a great many of his remarks. I think that was very 
suitable—what he said about the hard life of the early settlers in 
this country, and how gradually (if I understand him) the arts crept 
in as a solace to the hard life ; and I think we ‘can carry that with 
equal advantage further. I think that, above all things, America is 
in the. van of active industries, and what I may call the discovery 
of industries, pushing, active enterprise, and the accumulating of 
wealth, and the developing of experimental science. America seems 
to have a peculiar genius for all that side of life ; and, when that is 
the case, we find that the arts are apt to take a second place. The 
old countries have plenty of art. They have had plenty of art ; and 
the new countries need art, especially as a kind of counterbalance to 
the prevailing genius and activity of the people, who are engaging all 
the time, and whose aims are more set upon the accumulation of 
material wealth. I think, for such a nation as that, the arts are 
almost of a religious significance. They seem a visible and active 
power, like angels, who bring sweet fragments from the songs above 
to the dwellers upon earth. 

“‘ An institution like this, which stands for the art of music, has the 
power of sweeping the cobwebs from the brain and bringing back the 
blue sky of the soul. An institution like this is a refining institution, 
showing that what the nation most needs is a counterbalance of its 
great and successful industry. Iam not come here to prate to you. I 
have lately delivered ten lectures in this city, and I think that Boston 
has very nearly had enough of me; but I cannot leave you without 
saying these few words, without thanking you, on behalf of my dear wife, 
for all the kind words which my good friend has said about her, in 
which he has coupled my name with hers in his graceful compliment. 
I may tell you that I think she wrote about the whole of ‘ Music and 
Morals’ with her own hands, before it went to the printer. I am not 
so careful about the printers now. I let them read what they can; 
but, in those days, ‘Music and Morals’ was my first book, and, in 
those days, we had a little more time than, perhaps, we have had 
since. Our labours have rather accumulated upon us. Our children 
make certain demands upon us, and we do not have as much time 
as we had in those days. But, then; she used to be very much my 
amanuensis, and she used to be able to write a hand which every- 
body could read ; while I, unfortunately, wrote a hand which nobody 
could read. And, in those days, it was of more or less advantage to 
me to get the editors to look at what I sent them. Now, I do not 
care so much. They are obliged to read what I send them ; but, in 
those days, I was anxious that they should read my books, and 
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therefore I always asked my wife to copy my writing off forme. And, 
as I said before, she wrote every word of ‘ Music and Morals.’ 

“ Well, ladies and gentlemen, I wish to mix more freely and 
personally with you ; and, as I was detained at dinner by some kind 
friends, I think it would be a very poor reward or return for your 
kindness in coming here, if I prolonged the present discourse. But 
I would say that, when you come to England (I have no doubt you 
will come some day, and I hope you will come in the same ship, at 
the same time), I want you to come and see me. If there is not 
room enough in the house, we will bivouac on the Thames embank- 
ment. We will have a good time of it. But indeed you might all be 
able to come into my dining-rooms and drawing-rooms. The bed- 
room accommodations are a little restricted and limited ; but I hope 
you will all come to England, and call and see me. I shall be able 
there to show you a few things which may be of interest to you, as I 
have seen a great many things in this country that have interested me. 

“T must return to you, on behalf of Mrs. Haweis and myself, our 
heartfelt gratitude for the manner in which—I was going to say—you 
have drunk our health ; but you have done something better. You 
have given me your good wishes. If I may be allowed to say so, 
you have put forward in Mr. Duryea a spokesman whose eloquence 
and exhaustive methods of statement were extremely proper. Indeed, 
what he said about myself I could not have improved upon. I’m 
going to try to live up to it. I never could have said anything better 
than that, if I should live to be as old as Methuselah,—not only the 
way in which he alluded to me, but still more the way in which 
he lifted the subject, and rose into a more worthy atmosphere, 
as far as I am concerned. I think that such a gathering as this 
at so short a notice shows that you are not anxious to get me out of 
the country. I do leave on Monday; but it shows that you are 
as anxious to see me, and shake me by the hand, as I am anxious to 
do the same by you, before I leave your cultured, respected, and 
celebrated city of Boston.” 


After my reply the ceremony of introduction began, the principal 
guests being brought up by Dean Gray and M. Tourjee and presented 
to both of us ; this took about an hour and a half, and we were then 
conducted through the chief rooms of this noble establishment by the 
Director, returning to the Deanery at Cambridge about midnight. 

I shall always retain the happiest recollections of Cambridge. 
Most of the time I spent with our kind friends Dean and Mrs. Gray 
and Miss Charlotte, their amiable daughter. One night, at a joint 
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teception given to Canon Farrar and myself at the Deanery, I meta 
large number of the theological students, and was at first a little 
taken aback at the way in which the young men formed in a circle 
round me whenever one of them was presented, so that my replies 
had to be addressed to at least a dozen at a time ; however, on 
glancing at the other end of the room, I noticed that a similar 
group had gathered round Canon Farrar, so I accepted the situation 
frankly, and discoursed to them colloquially on the lessons to be 
derived from Church history in view of successive schools of 
religious thought—the distinction between doctrine or religious 
teaching and dogma or fixed opinion, and the recurrent need of 
restatement and reformulation if religion was to be kept alive. 
There was something to me extremely refreshing and unlike our old- 
world theological schools in these young aspirants to the Christian 
ministry, being brought under the genial and liberal influence of so 
accomplished and wide-minded a divine as Dean Gray. He repre- 
sents the best and most vigorous elements of American episcopacy. 
He is not afraid of coming face to face with antagonistic sects, 
because he is generous and philosophical enough to acknowledge 
whatsoever things are pure and lovely and of good report wherever 
they may exist. Happy are the students who are allowed thus to 


develop ! happy are the institutions under which they flourish ! 


H. R. HAWEIS. 
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NOVELISTS LITTLE WAYS. 


OWEVER experienced and accomplished a novelist may 
happen to be, it is probable that he or she will always find 
some difficulty in introducing the hero and heroine of the tale in a 
niatural way. If he plunges at once into a description of their 
physical characteristics, he is liable to be called “ grossly realistic ” 
by the critics ; if he merely hints at their appearance, and leaves 
the intelligent reader to discover it for himself as the narrative 
progresses, he is said to be “sketchy,” and to “have no real grip 
of his characters.” Those whose lot it is to read a great number of 
novels, good, bad, and indifferent, in the course of a year may derive 
a serene and tranquil pleasure from comparing one novelist’s 
“ dodges” (not to speak profanely) with those practised by a brother 
practitioner of the pen, or the same novelist’s “ dodges” in one book 
with those in another. By reading a book straight through; from 
beginning to end, in the ordinary receptive and unanalytical mood, 
we fail to notice the artfulness which underlies the author’s art ; but 
by just instituting a slight comparison between various works, and 
noting how certain critical periods are got over, we at once run the 
novelist to earth. We unbare all his little stratagems ; we discover 
the strong family likeness which exists between the sentences in 
which, in various works, he introduces a hero, or a villain, or gives 
the first inkling of the future plot, or gets his characters to propose 
to each other, to say “yes” or “no,” to, when necessary, commit 
murder, or rescue a hated rival from certain death. 

Modern novelists do not imitate Sir Walter Scott, who “ wound 
into his subject like a serpent.” At first sight this seems extra- 
ordinary, because the moderns are certainly not less verbose than 
Sir Walter; they both introduce more characters, make them do 
and say more, and dissect their moral natures in a way unknown 
to the first great master of the craft. But the explanation is probably 
to be found in the fact that the mere “ technique” of the novel- 
writer's trade has undergone great improvement and development. 
The ars celare artem is far more elaborate. Every mediocre 
scribbler knows a trick or two of the writer’s craft unknown to the 
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author of “ Waverley.” Thus the favourite modern plan of introduc- 
ing the hero, or heroine, in the first page of the first chapter, is 
really a very artful way of producing the impression that the author 
eschews art—that he isa mere straightforward story-teller of the old- 
fashioned type. 

“Waverley”—to take a typical Scott novel—begins with a 
‘general preface” about twenty pages long, followed by an “ intro- 
ductory chapter,” after which we are slowly led up through the 
ancestry of the Waverley clan to the birth and education of the 
hero ; and after all this the action of the book may be said to begin. 

How different is the commencement of the typical modern novel, 
‘* Middlemarch ” !— 

“ Miss Brooke had that kind of beauty which seems to be © 
thrown into relief by poor dress. Her hand and wrist were 
so finely formed that she could wear sleeves not less bare 
of style than those in which the Blessed Virgin appeared to 
Italian painters,” etc. 

Now, Miss Brooke is the heroine in “ Middlemarch,” and we 
thus make her acquaintance as a grown-up young lady, ready for 
‘the action of the plot, in the first line. Let us take another novelist, 
Mr. Black, and see how he introduces us to one of his most 
fascinating heroines. Chapter I. of Volume I. of ‘‘ Madcap Violet’ 
begins thus :— _ 

“A young girl of sixteen or seventeen, tall and strikingly 
handsome in figure, with abundant masses of raven-black hair, 
dark eyes under darker eyelashes, and proud and well-cut lips, 
walked up to the schoolmistress’s table.” 

Mr. Thomas Hardy, a somewhat analytical novelist at times, 
does exactly the same thing. In “A Pair of Blue Eyes,” one of 
his most pathetic stories, he introduces the heroine thus in the first 
chapter : “ Elfride Swancourt was a girl whose emotions lay very 
near the surface,” etc. “ Far from the Madding Crowd ” is a much 
better known work of this writer, and there, too, we are plunged 
into the whirlpool at once; anybody who does not care about 
agricultural people and subjects has himself to blame if he reads 
further than the first two lines, which disclose to us the hero, and 
what sort of a man he is, in very few words :— 

“When Farmer Oak smiled, the corners of his mouth 
spread till they’ were within an unimportant distance of his 
ears,” etc. 

The profoundest sympathy must be felt for an author who is 
writing his first novel, and is about to introduce his hero. There 

v2 
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must be a feeling somewhat like that of the young clergyman going 
up into a pulpit to preach his maiden sermon, who experiences a 
difficulty in knowing what to do with his hands. It would never do 
to make the description a dry catalogue of physical qualities, still less 
to enter at length into the subject of what clothes the hero is wearing, 
as if the author were a tailor giving out his customer’s measurements 
to the assistant at the desk. Mr. Hardy has done a decidedly bold 
thing, in one of the novels already quoted, in giving a list of characters 
in his opening page, as if,he were writing a poetical drama instead ot 
a novel. And what he says of the heroine of “ A Pair of Blue Eyes” 
is quite as unconventional a way of describing a heroine. It is a 
description by negatives, by refusing to describe at all :— 

“ Personally she (Elfride Swancourt) was the combination 
of very interesting particulars. . . . . Will it be necessary 
to thrust her forward in the garish daylight, and describe her 
points as categorically as Cleopatra’s messenger in depicting 
Octavia? Scarcely. It might vulgarise her. The height of her 
figure ; the turn of her head ; these may never be learnt to the 
very last page of the commentary.” } 

Eifride’s presence was “ no more pervasive than that of a kitten.” She 
had “a childish manner,” and there was an “ attractive crudeness ” 
about her remarks. But you did notice her eyes—“ they were blue, 
heavenly blue.” 

Now at first one sympathises exceedingly with this novelist’s blunt 
refusal to schedule his heroine’s charms—his dislike to act as show- 
man. We feel that we have come across a plain man who is no good 
hand at novelistic verbiage, who will not describe a girl to death. 
But on a little further consideration we see that this affectation of 
simplicity is a stroke of the highest art. It is desired to show the 
nothingness of Elfride, that she is not a person of strong character, a 
woman who might almost be called “ of no account.” The sagacious 
novelist does this by being severely reticent about her appearance, 
and very modest in descriptive touches. He puts her into a dim and 
misty background, out of which all that emerges clearly is the blue- 
ness of the eyes, the “ heavenly blueness.” No doubt this is exactly 
the impression that he desired to create. His heroine throughout 
the novel is not the mistress but the slave of circumstances. She 
is grievously handled by an unkind Fate, and dies the weak victim 
of a miserable misunderstanding. 

Let us see how two other notable latter-day novelists introduce 
the gentlemen who are to figure as their heroes. Both of them, it 
may incidentally be remarked, illustrate the truth of what has been 
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said above about the modern story-teller discarding the formalities of 
long introductory chapters. “ Robert Falconer,” one of George 
Macdonald’s most characteristic novels, opens with a very graphic 
account of the hero’s school-days :— 

“ Robert Falconer, school-boy, aged fourteen, thought he 
had never seen his father ; that is, thought he had no recollection 
of ever having seen him.” 

The remarkable youth reads the “Pilgrim’s Progress” and 
Klopstock’s “ Messiah ” in his garret, and forms a romantic attach- 
ment to a destitute orphan called “Shargar,” who from being 
“* Robert’s tyke,” subsequently blossoms out into “ Major Moray” 
towards the close of the story. 

Chapter I. of Mr. Blackmore’s “ Maid of Sker” begins :— 

“TI am but an ancient fisherman upon the coast of Glamor- 
ganshire, with work enough of my own to do, and trouble enough 
of my own to heed, in getting my poor living. I have been a 
roving man, and may have gathered much of evil from contact 
with my fellow-man, although by origin meant for good..... 
Nevertheless I am on the whole pretty well satisfied with my- 
self ; hoping to be of such quality as the Lord prefers to those 
perfect creatures with whom he has no trouble at all, and there- 
fore no enjoyment.” 

The keynote of ‘garrulity, self-conceit, shrewdness, and affected 
self-depreciation is well struck in these few words of autobiography. 

Isabel, the heroine of Mr. Henry James’s “ Portrait of a Lady,” 
is also introduced in the first chapter, but in the sort of indirect way 
which would be expected by any reader of the analytical American 
novelist. There is a country house, and three gentlemen chatting 
on the lawn on a hot summer afternoon ; a girl is seen standing in 
an open window, and advances towards the group, making herself 
known to the owner of the mansion as his American cousin, whom 
he had never seen before ; she catches up Bunchie, the dog, and 
pets him, and then we get the only bit of description of the heroine’s 
exterior semblance which the author thinks it necessary to supply to 
us :-—— 

“His master now had time to follow and to see that 
Bunchie’s new friend was a tall girl in a black dress, who at first 
sight looked pretty... .. She was looking at everything, with 
an eye that denoted quick perception.” 

Another point that severely tries our novelist is the concealment 
of his villain. How is he to bring this character upon the stage in 
such a way as not at once to let out the secret of his variegated moral 
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nature, and at the same time so as to avoid giving the reader the 
idea that he is a subsidiary unimportant person altogether? If the 
novelist passes him- over sketchingly, the reader relegates him to the 
“ dust-heap ” of secondary characters, and is proportionately irritated 
afterwards to find that he ought to have been attending to every word 
that he uttered and every hint thrown out about him. On the other 
hand, it is inartistic to label a man, “ This is a villain !” and to make 
sure of not falling into this error the tendency is rather the other 
way; most novel-writers nowadays bring their villains into their 
pages in the full odour of sanctity. When first introduced, the man 
is an admirable combination—physically, of an Apollo, and morally, 
of an archbishop. It is only later on that his villainy becomes plain 
for all folk to see. Who could really tell the blackness of 
Osmond’s character in the “ Portrait of a Lady” from this sketch of 
him when we first meet him, in his Italian villa, entertaining his 
daughter and two nuns ?— 
“He was a man of forty, with a well-shaped head 

He had a thin, delicate, sharply-cut face, of which the only fault 

was that it looked too pointed He had a foreign, 

traditionary look, suggesting that he studied effect. His 

luminous, intelligent eye denoted softness and keenness.” His 

figure was “ light, lean, lazy-looking, neither tall nor short.” 
Madame Merle, too, the representative of female villainy, seems all 
that an eligible female companion ought to be when she first finds 
her way to Mr. Touchett’s country house ; and Mr. Henry James is, 
of course, far too polite to accuse either Osmond or Madame Merle of 
any great crimes. The first inkling we get of anything wrong between 
them is when we hear that they “approach each other obliquely, as 
it were, and address each other by implication. The effect of each 
seemed to be to increase the seif-consciousness of the other.” Well, 
they might have murdered each other, and that would have been 
worse. But a good downright crime, of the “Called Back” type, is 
not to be reasonably expected from people who “ approach each other 
obliquely,” and only “address each other by implication.” 

Yet the attentive novel-reader will probably agree that there is 
generally some kind of slight hint or intimation given, when the male 
or female villain steps into the pages, that there is something a trifle 
doubtful about him orher. It is desired to represent the characters 
just as they would strike an ordinary person meeting them in the 
street and having a chat with them ; and as sucha person would cer- 
tainly fail to detect his villain at first sight, even so does the novelist, 
if he is writing what deserves to be called a novel and not merely a 
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“ shilling dreadful,” refuse to disclose a bad nature at the first glance. 
He is true to life in so doing. He is equally true to life in leaving 
his reader to suppose that there is something peculiar or doubtful 
about the personage who will ultimately develop villainous ways, for 
at first sight of flesh-and-blood rascals we notice enough to fill us 
with ill-defined uneasiness. 

Of these hints of bad character we find good specimens in George 
Eliot. It may be said that there are no real villains in her novels. 
Tito, Dunsey Cass, Arthur Donnithorne, Bulstrode,Grandcourt,—these 
are the representatives of scoundrelism @ /a George Eliot, and—ex- 
cept the last—they are all rather weak than wilfully flagitious. But 
their introduction in the various novels in which they occur is accom- 
panied with a delicate depreciation which the sated novel-reader- 
recognises as a kind of moral danger-signal. “This man,” the 
novelist seems to say, “may turn out a saint or a sinner ; in any case, 
I advise you to watch him carefully. There is something about him 
which fails to give complete satisfaction. He may conquer it—or it 
may conquer him.” Even that over-pointedness of Osmond’s face, in 
the “ Portrait of a Lady ” already quoted, might put the exceptionally 
wary reader on his guard. George Eliot is not quite so dissimulating. 
This is the way in which she sketches Tito Melema in “Romola,” 
when he is first encountered by Bratti, asleep on a Florentine door- 
step. Bratti, the “old-clothes man” of the period, tells Tito, as he 
awakes, that he had better not go to sleep with a valuable ring on his 
finger, cr he may be relieved of it, in the same way as Bratti himself 
relieved a dead beggar of some gold pieces he found in his cap. He 
goes on :— 

“¢ But how comes a young man like you, with the face of 
Messer San Michele, to be sleeping on a stone bed with the 
wind for a curtain?’ 

“ The deep guttural sounds of the speaker were scarcely intel- 
ligible to the newly-waked, bewildered listener, but he under- 
stood the action of pointing to his ring; he looked down at it, 
and with a half-automatic obedience to the warning, took it off 
and thrust it within his doublet, rising at the same time and 
stretching himself. 

**¢Your tunic and hose match ill with that jewel, young 
man,’ said Bratti deliberately. ‘Anybody might say the saints 
had sent you a dead body ; but if you took the jewels, I hope 
you buried him—and you can afford a mass or two for him into 
the bargain.’, 

“ Something like a painful thrill seemed to dart through the 
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frame of the listener, and arrest the careless stretching of his 
arms and chest. For an instant he turned on Bratti with a sharp 
frown ; but he immediately recovered an air of indifference,” etc. 

The two points which the novelist wishes her readers to carry 
away with them from this scene are, that the reclining stranger has a 
handsome face, and that there is a mystery, a something doubtful 
about him. She accomplishes her first object by comparing Tito’s 
face to that of ‘‘ Messer San Michele.” She hoists the danger-signal 
as to his moral character by depicting him as being startled at 
Bratti’s innocent remark about the dead body. 

In Bulstrode’s case she hoists it again, and again in an indirect 
way—-by means of a conversation. ‘The eminent Middlemarch 
banker is at a dinner-party given by Mr. Brooke, and they are dis- 
cussing Mr. Lydgate, the new doctor, towards the close of the 
evening :— 

“** Lydgate has lots of ideas, quite new, about ventilation and 
diet, and that sort of thing,’ resumed Mr. Brooke, after he had 
handed out Lady Chettam, and had returned to be civil to a 
group of Middlemarchers. 

“* Hang it, do you think that is quite sound ?—upsetting the 
old treatment, which has made Englishmen what they are?’ 
said Mr. Standish. 

“** Medical knowledge is at a low ebb among us,’ said Mr. 
Bulstrode, who spoke in a subdued tone, and had rather a 
sickly air. ‘I for my part hail the advent of Mr. Lydgate. I 
hope to find good reason for confiding the new hospital to his 
management.’ 

“ «That is all very fine,’ replied Mr. Standish, who was not 
fond of Mr. Bulstrode ; ‘if you like him to try experiments on 
your hospital patients, and kill a few people for charity, I have 
no objection.’” 

That a man who utters a priggish remark should look sickly and 
speak in a subdued tone is enough to show that he is at least a 
possible candidate for the, as yet, vacant post of villain in the story. 
Mr. Bulstrode has previously stated his opinion, in reply to some- 
body who thinks that Providence intended women to make a dead 
set at men, that “coquetry should be ascribed to another source—I 
should be disposed to ascribe it to the devil.” Altogether Mr. 
Bulstrode, at his first appearance, conveys a faint impression of being 
a mixture of Pecksniff and Stiggins ; but in order to make sure that 
her readers will dislike him, George Eliot makes Mr. Standish— 
“who was not fond of Mr, Bulstrode””—a genial, jovial character, 
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so that we at once sympathise with his feelings, and conclude that 
he must have some good reason for hating Bulstrode. This is a 
typical instance of how the modern novelist takes away a man’s 
character by implication, and leaves you to infer wretched moral 
principle from the faintest shadow of a hint. 

There is no period more critical, either in life or in novel writing, 
than the moment when a proposal of marriage is to be made, and 
accepted or rejected as the case may be. Novelists have not yet 
found the secret of writing stories in which the love interest is 
rigidly excluded, and which are very exciting and interesting for all 
that. Even the detective and sensational “thriller” of the day 
generally combines with the exposure of a great crime a certain 
amount of rather crude love-making. The “novel without a lady” 
has yet to be written—and enjoyed. But the modern has introduced 
a new fashion in the way of proposals of marriage. It was always 
rather the habit of the old-fashioned novelist to “let himself out” at 
this important period of his story, whereas his successors at the 
present day pull themselves in. They seem to be rather ashamed of 
allowing their characters to indulge in too much sentimentality ; mere 
verbal expressions of unalterable attachment are cut down to the 
lowest limits, and there seems to be a general consensus of novelistic 
opinion that “spooniness” must be severely discouraged. Instead 
of several pages dévoted to rapturous protestations of reciprocal 
affection, the love-makers say one or two pretty things to one 
another, and there is an end of it. In the next chapter we find 
them married. Sometimes the novelist does not even think fit to 
give the love scene at all. Having shown his hero and heroine 
developing in the direction of matrimony, he takes it for granted that 
the intelligent reader does not care to be troubled with amorous 
details, and calmly introduces the pair securely wedded when we 
next meet them! ‘This, however, is not the usual course of proce- 
dure. Usually the lovers are allowed to make love “coram 
populo,” only they make it either in a self-conscious and restrained 
kind of way, or in appropriate epigrams and antitheses. The lovers 
say something astonishingly neat to each other—which they never 
do in real life ; they do not blunder, or hesitate, or make idiots of 
themselves.; all that is carefully omitted. As an instance of the 
restrained modern mode of proposals and acceptances, or rejections, 
take the following passage from “ John Inglesant” ; it is when Mary 
Collet answers Inglesant’s offer of himself in marriage :— 

““*No,’ she continued with a radiant smile, ‘cavalier and 
courtier as you are, you also have heard a voice behind you 
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saying, “ This is the way, walk in it.” That way, Johnny, you 
will never leave for me. As this voice told you, this is not a 
time for us to spend our moments like two lovers in a play ; we 
have, both of us, other work to do,’” etc. 
Considering that Mary Collet confesses that she really loves 
Inglesant, her refusal to marry him for no very obvious reason 
sounds cold, and her manner somewhat chilling. But it is possible 
to accept in an equally unimpassioned sort of way, as Romola 
accepted Tito in old Bardo’s Library at Florence. 

“**T hope,’ she continued, turning her eyes full on Tito, with 
a look of grave confidence, ‘I hope he will not weary you ; this 
work makes him so happy.’ 

“ ¢ And me too, Romola—if you will ie let me say, I love 
you—if you will only think me worth loving a little.’ 

“‘His speech was the softest murmur, and the dark beautiful 
face, nearer to hers than it had ever been before, was looking at 
her with beseeching tenderness. 

“¢T do love you,’ murmured Romola; she looked at him 
with the same simple majesty as ever, but her. voice had never 
in her life before sunk to that murmur.” 

Then take Mr. Henry James’s lovers. See how “ icily regular” 
the whole thing is. If it is an advantage for married people to begin 
with a little aversion, they certainly seem in his novels to feel a 
mutual repugnance even when they are offering marriage and accepting 
it. As regards the “ Lady” whose “ Portrait” Mr. James has taken 
with so much attention to detail, her engagement to Osmond is quite 
a funereal affair :— 

*** What I wish to say to you is that I find I am in love 
with you.’ 

“ Isabel instantly rose from her seat. 

“* Ah! Keep that till I am tired,’ she murmured. 

**¢T am thoroughly in love with you,’ he repeated.” 

At which remark “the tears come into Isabel’s eyes,” tears which 
were caused “by an intense throb of that pleasant pain.” And after 
a few words more at the same temperature, the engagement is com- 
plete, and we are spared all reference to the wedding ceremony itself, 
just as George Eliot omits this in Dorothea’s case. When Isabel is 
next encountered, she is Mrs. Osmond, and evidently heartily sick of 
the situation. But this is not how they used to make love in the old 
days, and the old novels! It is too self-conscious, too cold- 
blooded. 

The pretty, antithetical style of lovers’ colloquies is greatly 
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affected by American novelists, and perhaps its constant appearance 
in English novels is an echo from over the Atlantic. It was years 
ago that Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote and published “The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” in which it will be remembered 
how the schoolmistress remarks to the autocrat that the road is a 
long one, and the autocrat replies to the schoolmistress by asking 
her if she would travel the long road of life hand-in-hand with him. 
It is a pretty touch; perhaps a trifle too finicking and nice for 
reality. There are hundreds of instances of the same sort of thing 
in American writers. No girl in real life probably ever worded a 
refusal of an offer of marriage in the extremely “neat and appro- 
priate ” terms which are to be found in a three-lined letter from the 
heroine of Mr. Howells’ “A Fearful Responsibility,” to one of the 
numerous gentlemen who are always bothering her and her guardians 
by their ill-timed proposals. This is how Mr. Hoskins is dismissed :— 
“T have your letter. Come to the station to-morrow and 
say good-bye to her whom you will yet live to thank for 
remaining only 
Your friend, 
ELIZABETH MAYHEW.” 
In another of Mr. Howells’ works, “*A Chance Acquaintance,” 
the “operative words” in which the heroine, Miss Kitty Ellison, is 
proposed to by Mr. Miles Arburton are even prettier. Prettiness 
may be the substitute for strength, but of the prettiness few readers 
will doubt :— 
**¢T never told you how much I admire your first name, 
Mr. Arburton.’ 
“* How did you know it?’ 
‘Tt was on the card you gave my cousin,’ said Kitty, frankly, 
but thinking he now must know she had been keeping his card. 
“*«Tt’s an old family name—a sort of heirloom from the first 
of us who came to the country ; and in every generation since, 
some Arburton has had to wear it.’ 
“*Tt’s superb !’ cried Kitty. ‘Miles! Miles Standish, the 
Puritan captain, Miles Standish, the Captain of Plymouth! I 
should be very proud of such a name.’ 
*** You have only to take it,’ he said, gravely.” 
To which the girl, naturally embarrassed, has nothing more powerful 
to reply than “Oh, I didn’t mean that!” Thisisa really character- 
istic instance of the finicking style—all passion suppressed just at the 
moment when it is most legitimate, and the substitution for it of a 
usurping literary hankering after mere verbal felicities. It is all too 
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delicate to be masculine. Mr. Rochester would hardly have made 
love in an epigram. 

But of course Mr. Howells has no monopoly of these conceits, 
nor have American novelists. We find them in some of our 
appreciated English authors; yet in England they may be a 
reflection of the American style, and it is on the Boston side of 
the Atlantic that they luxuriate as in their native home. There is 
a rather pretty, but not very striking, novel called “One Summer,” 
written by Miss Howard, an American young lady, where we find 
the love-making carried on on the same principle. In the first 
chapter the heroine runs the point of her umbrella on a dark 
night into the eye of the gentleman whom in the last chapter 
she accepts as her lover. But what a wilderness of verbal pretti- 
nesses, and delays, and drawings-back, and amatory word-fencings 
between! At the really important point, however, Mr. Ogdon 
manages to make his meaning plain in the usual “ finicking” way, 
in a single line.’ Leigh, the heroine, has been saying :— 

*** Mr, Ogdon, if it will afford you any pleasure, you may 
break my poor little umbrella into a thousand pieces, although 
Tom did bring it to me from London, and my affections still 
cling to it, in spite of its depravity. And you may burn 
that foolish sketch-book, with solemn and appropriate rites,’ 
she went on merrily. ‘And can I give you satisfaction in any 
other way ?’ 

“*You know perfectly well that you can,’ was the low 
response.” 

There is subtlety which comes, so to speak, from principle, and 
there is subtlety into which the novelist blunders. Mr. Hardy, in 
his astronomical novel, “ Two on a Tower,” has hit upon one of the 
most extraordinary expedients for managing a proposal that has ever 
occurred to any writer of fiction, whether English or American. In 
the first place, the position is strange ; the “two” are literally at the 
top of an ancient tower, which Swithin St. Cleeve has fitted up as 
an observatory, with the aid of Lady Constantine. This is the place 
where the proposal occurs. The young astronomer confesses to 
Lady Constantine that he is in love with her, and asks for “some 
proof, some little sign, that we are one in heart.” In answer she 
blushes, and points to her own blush as the sign he requires ! 

“* Toes that suffice ?’ (she says). 

*** Yes, I am convinced.’” 

Nothing more over-refined than this is to be found in any American 
novelist with whom we are acquainted. It is an instance of a 
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tendency towards an abandonment of the commonplace, which some- 
times lands the writer simply in the grotesque instead. Some of our 
moderns seem to say to themselves before they come to the point 
when their characters are to make love: ‘‘ Now what is the most 
unlikely situation and manner in which the engagement can be 
effected?” They would heartily approve of the American couples 
who get married in balloons and bathing-machines. 

It is refreshing to turn from Mr. Hardy ‘“‘On a Tower” to Mr. 
Hardy “ Under the Greenwood Tree,” and to listen to a frank rustic 
courtship, which takes place in a market-cart. Mr. Dick Dewy wants 
to know “ how much he is” to Miss Fancy Day, whom he is driving 
home :— 

“** Fancy, why can’t you answer?’ he repeated. 
* ¢ Because how much you are to me depends on how much I 
am to you,’ said she in low tones. 
“* Everything,’ said Dick, putting his hand towards hers, and 
casting emphatic eyes upon the upper curve of her cheek. 
“Now, Richard Dewy, no touching me !’” 
But for all that they come to an understanding, and announce their 
engagement at the next inn they stop at. The advantage of having 
rustic heroes and heroines is that it is impossible to be “ finicking” 
with them. 

There is another period in his story which is perhaps even more 
intensely trying to the novelist than even the introduction of hero, 
heroine, or villain, or the era of proposals of marriage. This is 
where a baby has to be brought in. For some reason or other our 
story-tellers seem to be adverse to the plan of ending off with a 
marriage ; they have a desire to follow their characters beyond that 
limit, and instead of merely remarking that they were as happy as 
they deserved to be, they go into descriptions of mundane felicity 
and the reverse. ‘The ordinary novel of modern society can afford 
to introduce babies, in a sort of appendix, without much loss of 
dignity ; but it is far otherwise with novels which claim to be 
romantic. There is nothing romantic about a cradle and a feeding- 
bottle, except to an infant’s parents, and this the romance author 
knows full well. Consequently he never commits the solecism of 
enumerating the names and ages of the subsequent offspring. And 
it would perhaps be as well if all novelists were to imitate this 
example. It stands to common sense that a reader cannot take any 
manner of interest in new characters—such as babies—introduced in 
the last page ; and marriage is in itself such a limit, regardless of 
consequences, that nobody requires to pry further into the fortune of 
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the various personages who have interested him through the three 
volumes. 

Sir Walter Scott, however, felt no hesitation in transgressing the 
limit, and telling us in plain terms both the number and sexes of the 
children of his heroines, when he felt disposed to do so. In a 
romance like “ Ivanhoe” he is, of course, too much master of his 
craft to do anything of the kind ; but it does not make us think him 
a blunderer, because he tells us plainly that “in the course of five 
years Mrs. Butler,” better known to us and to the world as Jeanie 
Deans, “ had three children, two boys and a girl, all stout, healthy 
babes of grace, fair-haired, blue-eyed, and strong-limbed.” Even in 
“ Woodstock,” which has some of the elements of a romance, we hear 
in the last chapter details of the family which sprung from the union 
of Everard and Alice Lee ; only, with a fine taste for the necessary 
differences of narration required by the difference between the story 
and character of Jeanie Deans and Alice Lee, Sir Walter mentions 
the subject incidentally in “ Woodstock.” He is describing the 
groups gathered to see the entry of Charles II. into London, and 
after informing us that Sir Henry Lee was there, and how he looked, 
he proceeds :— 

“Three fine boys and two pretty girls prattled around their 
grandfather, who made them such answers as suited their age, 
and repeatedly passed his withered hand over the fair locks of 
the little darlings.” 

As a general rule the modern novelist makes much less of the 
appearance of an offspring than was the case with his forerunners in 
the craft. We have all become so refined, or so artistic, that we 
only allude to it parenthetically, in the vaguest way. The American 
novelist generally abstains from mentioning the subject. English 
literary art, possibly because it is more thorough, more matter-of-fact, 
and more conscientiously determined to go through with the task of 
telling the whole truth about the whole lives of its chief personages, 
usually follows them beyond the marriage ceremony ; it sketches-in 
the first few years of wedded life in outline, gives us a sample of 
domestic experiences, and then leaves the rest to be inferred. But, 
as far as babies are concerned, even English novelists are becoming 
somewhat reticent. In the epilogue to “Adam Bede” we hear 
incidentally that Dinah and Adam have a progeny. 

“*T see him, Seth,’ Dinah said, as she looked into the house. 
‘Let us go and meet him. Come, Lisbeth, come with mother.’ 

“The last call was answered immediately by a small fair 
creature with pale auburn hair and grey eyes, little more than 
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four years old, who ran out silently and put her hand into her 
mother’s. 

“ ¢ Come, uncle Seth,’ said Dinah. 

“*« Ay, ay, we're coming,’ Seth answered from within, and 
presently appeared stooping under the doorway, being taller 
than usual by the black head of a sturdy two-year-old nephew, 
who had caused some delay by demanding to be carried on 
uncle’s shoulder.” 

With her usual “perfect literary skill,” George Eliot has contrived here 
to introduce two new characters just at the end of her novel, a boy 
and a girl. But it will be observed that she does so in an indirect 
way. Mr. Shorthouse is a still more recent novelist, and in the pages 
of “ John Inglesant ” the revelation of there being a baby is reduced 
to still briefer words :— 

“The weeks that succeeded Inglesant’s marriage grew into 
months, and the months into years, in this delightful scene. 
The old Count spent some months in peaceful satisfaction with 
his daughter and her husband, delighted with the company of 
his one grandchild, a little boy.” 

And this, with the exception that the “courteous nobleman” is 
mentioned as tempting the child with the ripest fruit, is all that is 
said about little Inglesant! Could any treatment be more super- 
cilious? At this rate of progress we shall very soon arrive at the 
irreducible minimum of reference to babies, and adopt the 
American plan of disregarding their existence—in novels. 

It is evident that with the advance of time the novelist is 
becoming more astute in concealing his plot from his readers. But 
then the readers, too, are becoming so thoroughly experienced that 
the smallest hint, sometimes conveyed in a single word, will be 
enough to assure them how things are eventually to turn out. 
Thackeray once suggested that a very pretty game for children could 
be organised if each little boy or girl were to say what dishes he, or 
she, liked best, at breakfast, dinner, and tea; with the result, we 
presume, that the dish that had the most patrons won the prize, and 
was duly cooked for the next meal. Among novel readers a game 
of equal interest might be tried, if a prize were given to the person 
who discovered the plot after reading the fewest pages. There 
would be some surprising results when clever people, saturated with 
modern fiction, were among the competitors. In such a case, and if 
Mr. Black’s “ Madcap Violet ” were the novel to be experimented on, 
it would be enough that Violet, the school-girl heroine, though 
depicted as flirting with a dandified “masher,” yet incidentally in a 
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diary alludes to another gentleman, Mr. Drummond, as the “noblest 
of men.” What matters it that the latter is middle-aged, rather ugly, 
and inclined to recondite philosophising? He will marry Violet 
in the end, all the same. And so he would, but for accidents. 

Pity should be the predominant feeling when we see the 
novelist confronted with the problem—how to end properly! Of 
course the mere announcement that everybody lived happily ever 
afterwards is hopelessly out of date. The device of having a sort of 
roll-call of all the characters to conclude, calling them all forward 
before the footlights in order that the curtain may go down on the 
whole company, is also looking a trifle antiquated. We find George 
Eliot yielding to the custom, and giving us a final chapter which 
catalogues the fate of all the chief personages. ‘‘ Mr. Brooke,” we 
are told, for example, “lived to a good old age, and his estate was 
inherited by Dorothea’s son, who might have represented Middle- 
march, but declined, thinking that his opinions had less chance of 
being stifled if he remained out of doors.” This style is satisfactory 
in one way, that it rounds off the novel, and leaves no curiosity unsatis- 
fied. Perhaps it is better than the abrupt system, much favoured in 
recent years, of finishing with a catastrophe which overwhelms hero, 
or heroine, unexpectedly, and then saying nothing whatever about 
the other characters. “The great iron steamer went down in the 
middle of the Atlantic, and I have not yet seen my friend again.” 
So ends George Macdonald’s “ Robert Falconer,” and it is a conclu- 
sion which is somewhat of the nature of a “ sell.” 

But at all events we know in such novels what happens to the 
principal people, which is more than can be said of other novelists 
—notably Mr. Henry James. “Washington Square” comes to no 
more satisfactory exit than this :— 

“Catherine, meanwhile, in the parlour, picking up her 
morsel of fancy-work, had seated herself with it—for life, as 
it were.” 

And a reader has a good right to feel insulted when the 
author has woven a tangled web, and got the heroine into the 
power of the villain, and then presents him with an enigma like this 
—in “ The Portrait of a Lady ”—on the last page :— 

““*Look here, Mr. Goodwood,’ Henrietta Stacpoole says, 
‘just you wait !’ 

“ On which he looked up at her.” 

It is to be hoped that he looked up at her with better results, as 
far as enlightenment goes, than does the reader who looks up at Mr. 
Henry James and wants to know what has happened. Mark 
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Twain’s confession is more frank, when he says that he “has got his 
hero and heroine into such a remarkably close place that he cannot 
get them out again. He thought he would be able to when he 
started, but it looks different now.” A novelist may be as mysterious 
as he, or she, likes in the first two volumes, but he should cultivate 
perfect openness in the third. Otherwise the reader will feel, with 
some resentment, that he has not been taken fully into the author’s 
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SPANISH TREASURE FLEETS OF 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


HE claim of the Parliament of 1416 that the ancestors of 
Henry V. “had ever been lords of the sea,” had but little 
foundation in theory and even less in fact, for at that time and 
during centuries subsequently, the Channel itself swarmed with 
pirates of every sect and nationality, whom the various executives 
were quite unable to repress. Since the “crowning mercy” of 
Trafalgar we are apt to forget the vicissitudes of the long years 
through which England slowly fought her way to empire, and that 
within comparatively recent times her pretensions were derided and 
her fleets despised. 

Therefore to that power which, in the 16th century, seemed 
about to inherit on land the sway of the Czsars and at sea the 
commercial supremacy passing away from the declining Italian trading 
republics, it seemed strange indeed that its ships should be captured 
and its armadas scattered by English vessels scarcely fitted, in the 
Spanish estimation of proper size and strength, for the lightest of 
duties. Vessels manned, too, by sailors of whom few had other 
experience than was to be gained in coasting voyages, and who are 
contemptuously described by a contemporary Spanish writer as 
maritime farvenus, “ marineros de ayer aca ””—seamen of yesterday. 
It may therefore be interesting to note some few details concerning 
the marine administration of the nation which was once our strongest 
and deadliest foe, and which system has its greatest interest in 
relation to the central point of English attack and Spanish defence, 
the West Indian treasure fleets. 

It must be remembered, departed as is her glory now, that from 
the earliest times Spain had held a high place among commercial 
powers. During the first four centuries of the Christian era her trade 
with Rome and the East is said to have been greater than that of any 
other Mediterranean State ; but when the long foreseen ruin came, 
and a deluge of barbarism swept over the empire from the Danube 
to Cape St. Vincent, her industries suffered the fate of all the other 
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civilisation of the western world. Stagnant and decaying under the 
Visigoths they again revived under the impulse of the keen, subtle 
Saracen intellect, and when the country was reconquered the 
Mohammedans left the legacy of a considerable trade with Africa and 
the Levant. And the Biscayan cities uniting, as years rolled on, for 
mutual protection, and yielding but a nominal obedience to the kings 
of Castile, “constituted a maritime strength capable of contending 
with the powers of the north.” In any case they had developed a 
large export trade in minerals, hides, cloths, and leather, and a still 
larger industry in connection with the whale and cod fishery which in 
the 13th century gave employment to 200 ships and some 6,000 men, 
and which was the training school of Spanish seamanship. A high 
authority, Don Fernandez Duro, says that England was one of the 
last nations to engage in this field of enterprise, and is responsible for 
the statement that, ‘the first captain sent by Great Britain to the 
whale fishery was Jonas Poole in 1610.” He also claims for Spain 
the discovery of Newfoundland. But, seeing that recent investi- 
gations show it to be probable that the east coast of America was 
known to the Northmen before the year 1,000, and that an attempt at 
settlement was made by them, in the district now ‘Massachusetts, 
early in the 11th century, the sterile honour of the subsequent visit 
need not be contested. 

Thus, when the West Indies were discovered, Spain was the only 
European power (except Portugal, fully occupied with its own 
acquisitions) fitted by the size and number of its ships and the 
experience of its seamen to keep up communication with dependencies 
separated from the mother country by thousands of miles of ocean. 
At first the intercourse with America was practically unfettered by 
regulations ; but the general tendency to emigration, the greater danger 
of solitary voyages, and the attempts to defraud the revenue, led to 
the organisation of the American trade under the control of a 
Chamber of Commerce instituted at Seville in 1503, and the intro- 
duction of stringent dispositions which left little freedom to owner or 
passenger. Orders were issued that no ships to or from America 
should sail from, or land cargoes at, any other port than San Lucar, 
fifteen leagues from Seville, and that all goods were to pass through 
the custom house of the latter city. In 1526, vessels were strictly 
inhibited from sailing at all except in the two yearly fleets starting in 
April and September. The penalty for infringing this rule was 
confiscation of ship and cargo, and a fine of 6,000 ducats (£10,000)! 

1 In this and following instances the amounts within brackets represent, 
roughly, the present values of the sums mentioned, 
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inflicted on the owner. At this period, and indeed up to the present 
century, large merchantmen of all nations were armed and expected 
to take care of themselves under ordinary circumstances, but owing 
to the number of pirates who awaited the American ships off the 
western coast of the peninsula, an escort of war galleons was, from 
1521, provided for the fleets. To pay for these war ships a convoy 
duty of, at first one, and afterwards of five, per cent. was levied on 
all goods. In addition the shipper was called upon to register all 
articles, imported or exported, at the Chamber of Commerce under 
a penalty of one-third of the value concealed, and to pay an India 
duty of two ducats (£3 ros.) a ton ; the cost of freight being, in the 
days of Charles V., 12 ducats (£20) aton. Not only was the American 
trade restricted to Spanish subjects, but it was only open to them by 
special licence from the Chamber, and by “ Spanish subjects” the 
natives of Castile, Leon, and Aragon alone were understood. 

Needless to say that only natives of Spain proper were permitted 
to trave] as passengers, and the attempts of the authorities to keep 
their colonies pure from religious or political taint were ponderously 
minute. Before winning his permit—again only to be obtained from 
the Chamber of Seville—the intending voyager was called upon to 
produce certificates showing his Spanish birth, and that he was not 
related to either Pizarro or Almagro, the devastators of Peru. 
Another series were required to prove that he was neither Jew nor 
Mahommedan, and not a new convert from those faiths, nor the 
child of such an one ; he had further to demonstrate that he was 
neither child nor grandchild of one of the “reconciled” of the 
Inquisition. The punishments for violating these rules gradually 
mounted through fines, lashes, and imprisonment, until in 1622 the 
sentence for even going on board an India ship without permission 
was eight years of the galleys. 

But the traveller, if he were a merchant, was bidden to produce 
yet another certificate—from his wife! The lady had to formally 
state that her husband departed with her permission, and he had to 
provide security to the amount of 1,000 ducats (£1,700) that he 
would return within three years, while no government official, 
appointed to a post in the Colonies, was permitted to sail without 
his wife. We may infer from such precautions that one of the earliest 
uses of the New World was to serve as a refuge for disappointed 
husbands. Once on board, the passenger was not allowed to go 
on shore again until he arrived at his destination, and he was ordered 
to provide provisions and arms for himself and his servants. Sufficient 
evidence, however, remains to show that these rigid regulations were 
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frequently and easily evaded. The forgery of licences and certificates 
became a local industry at Seville, and orthodox claimants made a 
handsome income by taking out permits and selling them to others 
whose pretensions were not so impeccable. 

In the 16th century the burden of an ocean-going ship ranged 
between three and fifteen hundred tons, very few, however, reaching 
the latter size. Stately in bulk and imposing to the eye, they 
were clumsy, dangerous, and unweatherly when exposed to the 
stress of an ocean swell or gale. The need of greater passenger 
accommodation, due to the development of American colonisation, 
caused the Spanish shipbuilders to load the decks with towering 
forecastle and poop structures, each containing two or three tiers of 
cabins, instead of meeting the new demand by planning ships 
adapted to different conditions than had before obtained. Thus at 
each extremity of the vessel was a top-heavy fabric having a height 
equal to nearly a fourth of her length, aud rendering it dangerous to 
carry even the lower canvas in a fresh breeze; while the sides 
“tumbled home,” as sailors term it, that is to say, inclined inwards 
towards each other as they rose, so that the greatest breadth was 
below the water line, the least on the upper deck. Round-bowed 
and square-sterned, steering badly and commonly overloaded with 
cargo, the rate of progression was, under the most favourable 
circumstances, not more than twenty-five leagues a day. Therefore 
usually about fifteen days were required for the last and most 
perilous stage of the homeward voyage, that from the Azores, distant 
only 800 miles from the western coast of Portugal. The active life 
of a Spanish ship was short even if she escaped the perils of weather 
and warfare, no vessel being considered fit for further ocean service 
after, at the most, four voyages to and from America. This was 
partly due to no adequate method of sheathing being known by 
which the sides under water could be protected from the attacks of 
worms, and in part to radical defects in planning and construction. 
A galleon of 400 tons burden, the average size, would be allowed a 
keel length of sixty-eight feet, little more than that given to an 
English ship of only 150 tons. The length of the upper deck being 
some ninety feet, with huge projecting bow timbers in addition, the 
effect of the relatively immense superstructure was to cause the 
vessel to pitch and strain to an extent which frequently opened the 
seams, the keel being too short to ride on two or more waves at once 
and so lessen the abruptness of her rise and fall. The rule was that 
the foremast should have the same length as the keel, and the main- 
mast that of the upper deck, the mizen-mast and bowsprit being 
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each sixty feet long. On each mast were two or three yards, and 
over the lower ones were large basket-shaped “ tops ” forty or fifty 
feet in circumference, which, in action, were filled with musketeers, 
The traveller in the East who meets with some of the Spanish built 
steamers trading tothe Philippines, may still see in the heavy bows 
the massive tops, and the old-fashioned window-fitted ports, a curious 
survival of some of the features of the ancient galleon. 

But if these ships were not seaworthy they were at least highly 
decorated. The artistic feeling common to all the Latinized races was 
especially excited in the embellishment of the galleons ; the visible 
symbols of Spanish supremacy and magnificence, the connecting 
links with the mysterious and almost unknown West. The best 
care, therefore, of the builders was expended on the decoration 
of the hull, both externally and internally. The sides and the tiers 
of poop and forecastle were ornamented with carvings and em- 
blazoned armorial bearings; the stern and quarters flamed with 
paint and gold ; while outside the principal stern cabins ran an 
elaborately designed balustrade and gallery, on which high-born 
passengers sedately flirted on moon-lit tropic nights, but with which 
an Atlantic gale soon made wild work. The sails were frequently 
worked with allegorical figures and emblems, or with coats of arms, and 
from every masthead or other point of vantage streamed banners and 
pennants, from 20 to 80 yards long, with the heraldic bearings of the 
king, the superior officers, and of the passengers if they were 
sufficiently distinguished personages. Such banners were often 
works of art, and the cost of one such, in 1594, was 200 ducats 
(£300). Internally, the cabins were usually richly furnished and 
hung with tapestries. The galleon, certainly one of the class used 
in the West Indian trade, in which Philip II. came to England in 
1554, had her cabins ornamented with gilded alto-relievo work, and 
sails painted with stories from Roman history. The narrator of this 
voyage mentions that all the other ships of the fleet, nearly 100 in 
number, were also variously adorned in like fashion. 

A 400 ton galleon would be manned by 12 or 14 officers and 
60 or 70 men, with also artillerymen to work her guns and a 
company of soldiers. It is worth remarking, also, that the flagships 
carried each two trained divers, so that, in this respect, modern 
admiralties have but revived an old custom. Although third in rank, 
the pilot was practically the most important person on board, being 
responsible for the course of navigation and the actual handling of 
the ship under sail. He was appointed after examination before 
the pilot department of the Chamber of Commerce, and, as late as 
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1550, it was considered sufficient if he could read his sailing orders 
and write his own name. Contemporary writers complain that the 
incapacity and obstinacy of these officers cost thousands of lives ; 
but they cannot be altogether blamed for the geographical de- 
ficiencies of a century in whose early years men thought Greenland 
was a part of Eastern Siberia, and in which hardly the rudiments 
of navigation were known. The letters and journals of passengers 
give vivid descriptions of the miseries endured from vermin, cramped 
accommodation, and the sickening and all-pervading odour of bilge 
water. They also dwell strongly on the wrangling discussions daily 
occurring between the pilots, usually two in number, as to the 
position of the ship, their observations often differing to the extent 
of from to to 50 miles. These men were examined before a Board 
of which the chief was nearly always an experienced navigator; 
among others, both Americus Vespucius and Sebastian Cabot had 
held the office. But we meet with hints that the examiners were not 
always severe in their requirements, especially if the candidate had 
bought his charts and instruments from a friend of the Piloto 
Mayor. When we think of these vessels, the pioneers of ocean 
navigation—three months out from St. Juan de Ulloa, with instru- 
ments imperfect, running gear rotten, and altogether uncertain in 
the reckoning—blundering down on the sheer cliffs of St. Vincent 
(the point steered for from the Canaries or the Azores) before one 
of the driving, misty westerly gales which haunt that dreary 
promontory, one is not only disinclined to censure the pilots for 
mishaps almost inevitable, but prepared to applaud them for the 
many galleons brought safely into port in face of difficulties and 
dangers, known and unknown, of every kind and degree. 

Suitable cabins were provided for the superior officers, but 
seamen, soldiers, and gunners were herded together on the orlop, or 
lowest deck, away from light or air. Only a quart of water a day 
was served out to each man, and the staple food was salt meat or 
salt fish. Remembering that the passengers, sailors, and soldiers of 
such a ship were, at least, 300 in number; that during a three 
months’ voyage decks and cabins were foul, crowded, and badly 
ventilated ; that, although the allowances of food were small, the 
men could not be prevented from staking them at play or selling 
them to obtain money for the same purpose, it is no wonder that 
crews became so weak and scurvy-stricken as to be unable to work 
or fight their ships. And in sickness the same care was given to the 
Spanish seaman as was afforded to the “ free” Englishman of that 
period. One who lived in the days of Philip II. relates his ex- 
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perience of a fleet collected at Santander and manned by 10,000 
men. From the unsanitary and crowded condition of the ships, a 
form of fever broke out, of which 3,000 men died ; then, for want of 
a hospital, two galleons were fitted up to receive patients, and “ few 
escaped of those who went to them.” He further says that “ It is 
a woeful thing that while Madrid, Seville, and other towns have 
large and healthy hospitals for the care of vagabonds who are a 
scandal to God and their country, those who serve the king and 
support his monarchy and the Catholic faith have no hospital for 
themselves.” We may compare the treatment thus described with 
that meted out to the wounded men who had cowed and scattered 
the Great Armada, and whom Elizabeth, notwithstanding the pathetic 
appeals of Howard, Drake, and Hawkins, allowed to—literally—rot 
and starve unsheltered in the streets of Margate, rather than expend 
for their relief the hoarded gold to which she clung with an insane 
greed. “It would grieve any man’s heart,” wrote Lord Howard, 
“to see men who have served so valiantly die so miserably.” 

A Flota, or Plate fleet, collected at San Lucar would consist of 
from 30 to 100 ships, according to the amount of merchandise to 
be exported, and an escort of from 4 to 20 war galleons, As no 
private trade was permitted with the colonies, the government pro- 
vided a sufficient number of vessels, either of its own or hired.. The 
amount paid in the latter case was a fixed rate: 9,500 ducats 
(415,500) for a 400 ton galleon, and 2,500 ducats (£4,000) for 
every hundred ton of measurement above this. The term of hiring 
was eight months, the time the voyage out and home was considered 
to require, but if the ship were lost the king was only liable for two- 
thirds of its value. The whole fleet was under the command of a 
“ General,” the usual name given in those days to the supreme head 
of any marine expedition. His place was always in the van in the 
Capitana, or flagship, while the second in command brought up the 
rear in the A/mirante. Every vessel had its assigned place between 
these two, and the pilot of any ship leaving its position without good 
cause was fined for a first offence and suspended for the second ; if 
he deliberately quitted the fleet he incurred the death penalty. 
Minute instructions intended to meet all possible eventualities were 
given to the General, and the first article in them invariably directed 
that, before putting to sea, each man should receive the Sacrament, 
‘since no means are so conducive to good success.” He was further 
enjoined to prevent gambling, to see that strict order was kept on 
board the ships, and to have especial care that the artillery decks 
were unencumbered by cargo; but these were the particular points 
in which Spanish discipline always failed. 
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Life on a long voyage was much the same then as now in its 
evolution of the smallest envies, rivalries, and jealousies of which 
human nature is capable. But it had its own special excitement in 
the constant expectation of, and preparation for, the squadrons of 
privateers who made the plate fleets their objective, and who, if too 
weak to openly attack, hovered round in the hope of picking up a 
lagging galleon ; for this reason the speed had to be adapted to the 
slowest sailer. One Spaniard tells us that these pirates were “‘ ex- 
pressly built and armed for robbery” ; another compares them to 
the frigate pelican which lives on the proceeds of other birds’ 
fishing. 

A fair proportion of time seems to have been spent in mutual 
saluting, for each ship came up to salute the Caféfana in the early 
morning, while they greeted each other by means of music and 
powder twice daily. At that date there were no regulations laid 
down as to the gradations of this mark of respect ; one only notes 
that, while indiscriminate in quantity, they never erred on the side 
of meanness. But the foible grew to such an extent that sometimes 
vessels, when attacked by an enemy, were actually compelled to 
surrender without firing a shot, having expended all their powder 
in these complimentary imbecilities. Nor was the weakness con- 
fined to Spaniards alone. A naval writer of the 16th century— 
Monson—says of the English fondness of salutes that, “indeed, 
there is more powder wastefully spent in this sort than against an 
enemy.” Originally an honour paid to princes and nobles, as being 
the most valuable possessions of a tribe or nation, saluting became, by 
a natural development of this idea, a matter of national prestige and 
national honour. Our own history records our disputes with the 
Dutch and other powers on this question ; but perhaps the acme of 
mingled farce and tragedy was reached in an incident, occurring 
subsequently to the time here spoken of, but worth mentioning in 
connection with the subject. In 1668 three French men-of-war, 
commanded by De Tourville, fell in with a Spanish galleon and 
frigate, both countries being at peace. De Tourville demanded 
the first salute, which the Spanish captain, Papachin, refused. The 
Frenchmen immediately opened fire, soon capturing the frigate, and 
reducing the galleon to a dismasted hulk with 120 of her crew 
killed and wounded. Papachin then yielded the point at issue, 
gravely firing the nine guns required, which the French politely 
returned. De Tourville’s next step was to send on board the galleon 
expressing his admiration of Spanish gallantry, his wish to restore 
the frigate, and to render any assistance in his power, after which he 
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triumphantly sailed away. The conduct of both commanders was 
approved by their respective Courts, but the incident led to the 
adoption of some general rules as to saluting, and that particular 
form of human folly has never since been paralleled. 

More disastrous than the attacks of privateers were the hazards 
of the sea. A gale of ordinary strength, such as would now hardly 
cause a moment of anxiety on board a well-found sailing ship, was 
sufficient to scatter, dismast, or sink a fleet of galleons ; while the 
close order of sailing, maintained among vessels which steered badly 
and which were awkwardly handled, was a frequent source of col- 
lision. But for a Fofa to be caught in a West India hurricane, or 
a “norther” meant nearly certain destruction for every ship. The 
maritime annals of Spain record a long series of such disasters, 
commencing with a hurricane in 1502, in which 25 vessels out of 
30 were lost, and ending—so far as extends the scope of this paper 
—with a norther at Vera Cruz in 1601, which wrecked 11 ships 
and cost more than 1,000 lives. And in especially unfortunate 
years like 1589, 1591, and 1596, the lost galleons were to be counted, 
not by scores, but by the hundred. One cardinal reason of the 
inefficiency of the Spanish service, both in purely maritime matters 
and in warfare, was the number of officers and the division of 
authority and responsibility. Though the captain was nominally 
accountable for the working of his ship, he was really, as far as 
sailing her went, in the hands of his pilots, and it was sagely recom- 
mended, towards the close of the 16th century, that “if possible 
he should understand a little navigation and the art of taking 
observations.” Then, in action, his nominal command was shackled 
by the independent authority exercised by the captains and officers 
of the artillerymen and soldiers. This was a system which, when 
further hampered by Spanish formalism and pride, was ill fitted to 
contend with the active and daring English privateersman, whose 
hatred of Spain and Popery was stimulated by a devouring passion 
for Spanish gold, and whose attachment to, and trust in, his leaders 
was due to the practical every-day fulfilment of Drake’s precept : 
**T will have the gentleman hale and draw with the mariner.” 

It was owing to these and other causes, partly material and partly 
moral, that during the whole of Elizabeth’s reign only two English 
men-of-war were taken by the Spaniards : the Daznty, after three days 
of running fight against superior odds, and the Revenge, after a struggle 
which has immortalised her name in English story. The Revenge had 
always been a notably unlucky ship. Built at Chatham in 1579, she 
had been ashore at least five times, and had thrice sprung leaks which 
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went nigh to sink her. She was Drake’s flagship in 1588, was 
in the thick of the murderous fight off Gravelines, and when the 
Spaniards—more accustomed in those years to the safe butchery of 
Flemish burghers and unarmed Indians—with little stomach for that 
fierce Norseman play, fled homewards, was one of the last vessels 
which ceased the pursuit of the humbled Armada. Then fresh ill- 
fortune awaited her, for in 1591, lying at her moorings in the Medway, 
she capsized in a squall and sank. But she was successfully raised 
and sent to sea under the command of Sir Richard Grenville, the 
remainder of her brief career that year until the closing scene off 
Flores being now a portion of English history. How, trapped and 
at bay, ringed round by Spanish galleons, she fought fifty-five of King 
Philip’s ships through fifteen hours of the long summer eve and night, 
sinking three of her antagonists with 1,500 of their crews. How, as 
the Spanish ships were beaten off, “ so alwaies others came in their 
places, she having never lesse than two mightie galleons by her side ;” 
until a shattered, helpless wreck, her decks a running shambles, she at 
last yielded her foes a Pyrrhic victory. And how, “ lackt through and 
through by 800 shot of great artillerie,” she afterwards went down to 
her last rest in the Atlantic ooze, but this time with her prize crew of 
200 Spaniards on board. 

Such circumstances as that only two fighting ships were taken 
during a war prolonged through nearly a quarter of a century, that 
these were only captured in virtue of overwhelming odds, and that 
numerically inferior English fleets paralysed the ocean commerce of 
Spain, cannot be explained by the mere facts that English vessels 
were the better sea-boats and Englishmen the better seamen. ‘The 
moral strength, the chivalry and proud self-reliance which had carried 
the Spanish flag to Italy and the Bosphorus, and which had dared 
the dangers of an unknown ocean to retain the wealth of a new 
continent for Spain, were dying out in this generation. For a whole 
century had set an outward stream of emigration ; “the Spaniards 
forgot their dislike for the sea, and flocked to the coast in crowds,” 
says Don Fernandez Duro. This multitude naturally included, not 
the surplus of the population for the country was thinly populated, 
but that section best developed physically, and possessing the 
corollaries of perfect physical development—courage, strength of 
will, readiness, and endurance. Comparatively few of these men 
escaped the trials of climate, warfare, and debauchery to return to 
Spain, and of those who came back still fewer were likely to have 
children physically equal to their predecessors. But co-existent 
with emigration was the Inquisition. While the colonies attracted 
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the bold and the adventurous, the Holy Office by a process of un. 
“natural selection,” devilish in its perfect working, attacked the 
sedentary and the thoughtful, destroying in its Baal-fires those higher 
qualities and possibilities of intellectual life which might have regen- 
erated the empire. 

In tracing the causes of the decadence of Spain historians have 
perhaps attributed too much weight to mere misgovernment. The 
political and fiscal mistakes of the Spanish administration were 
those of their epoch, and were common, in a greater or less degree, 
to all the European powers ; other nations have also passed through 
calamitous wars, and have successfully endured the average 
“ statesman.” The continuous retrogression o ! Spain was due to a 
deeper enfeeblement than could be produced by those errors of 
policy and commercial legislation, which always work their own 
remedy before working irretrievable ruin. Of the more subtle 
agencies affecting the root fibres of national life, probably sufficient 
importance has not been attached to the action of emigration, 
which, with the Inquisition, a recognised factor, for generations con- 
sumed those whose mental and physical development was greatest. 
And if, as is likely, the majority of these men left few or no children, 
the succeeding generations would be bred from fathers who were, in 
mind and body, the inferiors of their contemporaries. On the other 
hand, the progeny they did leave would, from phvsical causes, pro- 
bably be less eager, able, or intrepid, and would have less of that 
individuality which is, outside natural conditions, the first cause of 
national greatness. If the analogy of history may be trusted, the 
Russian autocracy, acting through a political Inquisition and forced 
emigration to Siberia, is now preparing a similar destiny of mental 
sterility for its country by crushing all that is ablest in the aspirations 
and efforts of modern Russian life. In this instance, however, the 
existing conditions are not likely to continue long enough to induce 
any marked racial degeneration. 

In spite of protective restrictions designed to favour it, Spanish 
commerce reaped little benefit from the new markets opened up. 
Wine was almost the only Peninsular product largely exported to 
the colonies, and, although the cargoes included various wares from 
nearly every other country, the only advantage gained was the profit 
of the Seville merchant who acted as the nominal consignor, since 
only Spanish subjects could ship goods. English ordnance, for 
example, sold in Spain for £80 a ton, and, underselling that cast in 
the Biscayan cities, was then re-exported. But the homeward 
cargoes were those upon which attention of both traders and pirates 
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was equally fixed, since they consisted chiefly of gold and silver, 
pearls, emeralds, cochineal, indigo, tobacco, and drugs. Of course 
the greatest care was bestowed on the gold, which the unhappy 
Indians, with an intuitive appreciation of the practical meaning of 
European civilisation, at once dubbed “ Zhe white man’s God.” On 
arrival at Seville it was transferred to the buildings appropriated to 
the Chamber of Commerce, and placed in a room massively built 
of stone, having one heavily-grated window, and closed by two doors 
sheathed with iron, each door being fitted with three locks. A 
Spanish writer says—and it is probably no exaggeration—that suffi- 
cient treasure passed through this room to pave Seville with gold and 
silver. Each of the six chief commissioners of the Chamber had a 
key, so that entry could only be obtained in the presence of all ; 
each commissioner also was called upon to give guarantees to the 
amount of 30,000 ducats (£50,000), but more security was placed 
in the unlikelihood of their being able to trust each other enough 
to combine for roguery. Indeed, the basis of the Spanish system 
was mutual espionage, from which no officials were exempt. The 
general had his spy in the shape of a superintendent-general, who, in 
turn, was exposed to a comptroller, and the principle was carried 
out down to the lowest grades. One main duty of the commis- 
sioners was to prevent smuggling, no light task in relation to the 
precious metals, since to escape paying the fifth due to the king was a 
ceaseless and overpowering temptation. Their zeal was stimulated 
by a reward of a sixth of the value discovered and forfeited ; what 
this might amount to may be gathered from such sums as “ 400,000 
ducats ” (£660,000), and “176 bars of silver,” being mentioned as 
smuggled items. 

Although the subject has not been touched upon here, it must 
not be forgotten that, besides the Spanish ships, privateers found a 
rich prey in the gigantic Portuguese carracks from the East Indies, 
laden with spices, jewels, and silks. A Dutch traveller, Van 
Linschoten, says that the least valuable of these yearly ships was 
worth 1,000,000 ducats (£1,700,000). Altogether, privateering 
must have been an attractive speculation in that age, yet, on the 
whole, the adventurers would seem to have been singularly unsuc- 
cessful, seeing the vast treasures which escaped them through the 
mere accidents of weather ; for a Spanish or Portuguese ship was 
virtually captured when her enemy was once alongside. But when 
a prize was drawn in the lottery it was so large as to repay many 
preceding failures ; one lucky French pirate in her second cruise 
takes a ship with bullion on board to the value of 88,000 pesos 
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(£180,000). Nor, in the economically managed English marine, was 
an extensive capital required for privateering ; in 1581 the estimate 
for the hire and daily expenses of eight ships and six pinnaces to 
go galleon hunting for four months was only £10,320. Thus 
one capture alone would usually yield a handsome fortune to the 
promoters. 

An English prisoner, Phillips, sent from Mexico to Spain in 1580, 
says that in his fleet of thirty-seven sail, “in every (one) of them there 
was as good as thirty pipes of silver, besides great store of gold, 
cochineal . . . . all deeply laden and badly fitted so that they could 
not have fought.” Although Phillips did not know it, his country- 
man, Fenton, was then at sea cruising for this fleet, but unfortunately 
missed it. And Drake, too, was afloat, sailing up the west coast of 
Africa in the Golden Hind, returning from his famous voyage round 
the world ; but he would have been more anxious to get his treasure- 
burdened ship safe into port than to engage in fresh attempts. We 
shall now never know the real value of all that the Golden Hind 
brought home, for Spain and England were hardly at open war, and 
it was necessary, for political reasons, to hide as much as possible of 
the truth. But we do know that £20,000 (£120,000) was reserved 
for Drake ; that, for every sovereign subscribed by the lucky original 
adventurers, forty-seven were returned to them, and that “twenty 
tons of silver bullion, five blocks of gold, each eighteen inches long, 
and a quantity of pearls and other precious stones,” were sent 
publicly to the Tower. Yet the mass sent to the Tower was only 
that portion which Drake and the inspecting commissioner Tre- 
mayne, acting in collusion under the secret instructions of Elizabeth, 
openly acknowledged. How much more was there? 

In 1592, the lading of a Portuguese carrack gave Elizabeth (who 
was nearly always a partner in these ventures) £80,000, the Earl of 
Cumberland £36,000, Raleigh £24,000, and the City of London 
£12,000, besides numerous minor shares. The Earl of Cumberland 
here mentioned was one of the most energetic, but also one of the 
most unlucky, of these speculators. In September 1589, cruising 
near the Azores on the look-out for the homeward West Indian fleet, 
he was driven off the station by stress of weather, losing these ships 
with 40,000,000 ducats (460,000,000) on board: he returned only 
two days after they had left. In November, he again missed two 
more galleons carrying 5,000,000 ducats (9,000,000). Yet this 
cruise, regarded as a failure, yielded 100 per cent. profit, from smaller 
prizes, to those who had subscribed to the enterprise. The sums 
here given are those of the traveller Van Linschoten, before referred 
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to, who was staying at Angra (Azores) at the time. Mr. Delmar, 
however, in his “ History of the Precious Metals,” estimates the 
whole of the gold and silver exported from America to Spain, 
between 1492 and 1600, at well under £ 100,000,000, present value. 
Van Linschoten, therefore, must have been mistaken in the amount 
of treasure these galleons carried ; but even in that case it may well 
have been a dream of wealth calculated to madden with disappoint- 
ment the eager English. The greater part of it still lies at the bottom 
of the Atlantic, for in that year more than 100 vessels were lost at 
sea. In 1594 the Earl of Cumberland experienced further ill-luck. 
Attacking a carrack, the Cinco Chagos, said to have been one of the 
largest ships afloat, she caught fire at the moment of capture, and 
blew up with all her gold and spices. 

But more important than individual successes or failures were the 
moral and material effects produced by these cruisers. An expedition 
might be an absolute loss pecuniarily, in so far as the shareholders 
were concerned, yet its presence at sea was often sufficient to prevent 
the East and West India fleets sailing, and thus cause injuries, hardly 
possible to measure by a money standard, to the political position 
and trade of Spain. The progressive decline of that empire is an 
oft-told tale ; but how low were to fall the race to which belonged 
Cortes, De Balboa, Ponce de Leon, Narvaez, De Soto, and many 
another famous captain of great heart and steady purpose, can be 
best shown by two illustrations. Towards the close of the 17th 
century a local fleet had been prepared in the West Indies in order 
to crush the buccaneers, but had itself been destroyed by them. It 
was then seriously proposed, as the only remedy open, to set the 
Ostend privateers to scour those seas, “they promising to do it on 
certain conditions.” And about the same period Spanish ships were 
sailing under the French flag and under French commanders, for 
fear of the Turk—France being then on friendly terms with the 
Moslem, and Spain being unable to protect her own seamen. 

M. OPPENHEIM. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE ANCIENT CLIMATE OF OUR GLOBE. 


HAT would happen if the plane of the earth’s equator were 
coincident with that of the earth’s orbit round the sun? 

Day and night would be equal all the world over. There would 
be no seasons in any latitude. The sun would always appear to 
travel in a vertical circle directly over the equator, and at either pole 
he would be seen bowling round the horizon every twenty-four hours. 
Daylight would there be perpetual ; the sun would never set at all ; 
for though his actual relative position would be such as to dip half 
below and rise half above the horizon, the effect of refraction would 
be to raise his visible orb well above the horizon altogether. 

All over the world one day would be as good as another, or as 
bad, for sowing or reaping. No granaries, no ricks, no stores of any 
kind of food would be required, as a daily succession of crops of any- 
thing and everything sowable and reapable in any latitude would be 
attainable. Even similarly successive crops of fruit might be obtained 
by a selection of trees and bushes. 

The requirements of human beings would be curiously changed, 
and the political economy of Adam Smith and Stuart Mill would be 
quite as absurd as Mr. Ruskin believes it to be ; for the withdrawal 
of all the necessities for saving and storing would remove the chief 
necessity for capital and thrift. 

Some time ago I sketched the outline of an essay on this subject ; 
an ideal description of a social and physical millennium, resulting from 
a perpendicularity of the earth’s axis to the plane of its orbit. 

The subject is far too large for a note, but I cannot refrain from 
contributing a small stir to the much agitated speculation concerning 
the possible approximation to such perpendicularity at a former 
period. If I were one of those who accept with matter-of-course 
docility the nebular hypothesis, I should be constrained, as a matter 
of logical consistency, to believe that the planes of revolution and 
rotation of each mass must have been originally coincident, unless an 
outer disturbance interfered with the settlings down and throwings off 
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rings and planets and satellites. But without entering upon nebulous 
dream-land, there are facts of singular stubbornness indicating most 
suggestively and distinctly that there was a period, and a very long one, 
of the earth’s history when such astronomical harmony prevailed. 

I am well aware that eminent mathematicians have demonstrated 
the impossibility of such change of inclination of the earth’s axis of 
rotation, but, unfortunately for the mathematicians, their reasoning 
also demonstrates the impossibility of the stubborn facts above 
referred to, some of which I will name as briefly as possible. 

The remains of corals were found in vast quantities by Captain 
Nares in latitude 81° 40’. Those of to-day cannot live where the 
temperature falls below 66° Fahr. Dana states a multitude of facts, 
such as the finding of magnolias ard zamias in Greenland, latitude 
70°, which justify his conclusion that until the present geological 
epoch “there is no sufficient evidence of cold arctic seas,” that 
“ there was little difference of temperature between temperate and 
arctic seas,” and that there were warm arctic seas a// the year round. 
In Spitzbergen there have been found the remains of a Miocene flora 
remarkable for its variety and luxuriance, including species that still 
exist, but now are found in such places as the Andes of Chili, in 
California, and the Southern States of America. This uniformity of 
arctic life, both animal and vegetable, with that of the temperate 
zones existed during a vast, an unmeasurably long, period of the 
world’s history ; from the beginning of life in the Silurian period until 
near the end of the Tertiary, when a new era appears to have opened. 

No variations in the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit will account 
for these previous forms of arctic life, as they especially require 
uniformity of temperature. At present the characteristic of arctic 
and antarctic climates is the great difference between summer and 
winter, owing to the continuous sunshine of the summer and total 
absence of sclar radiations during the winter. Dr. Kane has recorded 
the fact that the difference between summer maximum and winter 
minimum in latitude 78° 37’ is 120° Fahr.; the summer shade 
temperature rising to 78° 37’. At St. Michaels, latitude 63}°, the 
thermometer ranges from 76° to —55°, a difference of 131°. 

One of the most persistent of popular delusions is that of 
supposing that in the arctic regions the weather is always cold. 
Excepting where the winter ice and snow has accumulated, the 
average summer is hotter within the arctic circle than in London. 

If the axis of the earth were perpendicular to the plane of its 
orbit, the climate of the north and south poles and their suburbs 
would be charming, and especially suitable to invalids with delicate 
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lungs. In addition to the absence of seasonal fluctuations, there 
would be an equality between day and night ; no dewy evenings nor 
cold mornings. Every living thing that could live at all would live 
equally from the beginning to the end of its life. 

All the revelations of arctic paleontology indicate the general pre- 
valence of such a climate until a geologically modern period. 

The present state of the world’s general climate is abnormal and 
exceptional, suggesting the hypothesis of some disturbance of the 
original symmetry of its astronomical relations. 

A tilting of the whole earth to the extent of about twenty degrees, 
aided by a free oceanic circulation between the arctic and tropical 
regions, explains all. How the tilting was effected, or whether the 
change occurred in the plane of the earth’s orbit rather than that 
of its rotation, is still a mystery, and may be one that human science 
will never unravel. The dynamical objections are unquestionably 
serious, but still there are the historical facts, for a further statement 
of which I recommend my readers to peruse a paper read by C. B. 
Warring, Ph.D., before the New York Academy of Sciences. It may 
be found in the July number of Zhe Popular Science Monthly 
(Appleton & Co., New York). 

In conclusion, I should explain that the hypothesis of a tilting 
of the earth or change of its plane of rotation is totally different 
from that of a shifting of the earth’s axis within itself. It is not a 
question of any alteration of latitudes, any displacement of the poles 
or the equator, but simply a change corresponding to that which 
takes place in the rotation of a bicycle wheel every time the rider 
turns a corner, or otherwise deviates from a straight course on a flat 
road. 


Dryinc OILs. 


A. LIVACHE has brought before the Academy of Sciences 
e the practical subject of the drying of oils. He finds that 
the best method of accelerating this is to agitate the oil with a mixture 
of finely divided lead (obtained by immersing sheets of iron or zinc 
in acetate or other solution of lead, upon which sheets the metallic 
lead is precipitated in a spongy state) and manganese nitrate, then 
to decant and agitate with lead oxide to decompose the manganese 
salt. Thus treated, a thin layer of linseed oil dries in less than four 
hours at ordinary temperatures. 
The absorption of oxygen takes place much more rapidly with 
drying than with non-drying oils ; the latter continued to increase in 
weight during two years, over which the experiment extended. At the 
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end of the two years there was but little difference between the drying 
and the non-drying oils. 

Some explanation of the above may be desirable. Although 
everybody knows that there are drying oils, such as linseed oil, nut 
oil, &c., and that there are oils which under ordinary circumstances 
remain greasy for great lengths of time, yet few understand the 
rationale of this drying. It is totally different from the drying of 
varnishes, which are solutions of gums or resins, or gum-resins, in 
volatile liquids. When these are outspread the solvent evaporates, 
leaving a film of the resin or gum behind. The drying of linseed oil, 
and other oils of the same class, is due to the oxidation of one of the 
constituents of the oil, to which the name of linoleine or linoxine 
has been given. This is effected by the oxygen of the air whena 
film of oil is outspread, as in painting, or by oxidizing agents added 
to the oil, such as the manganese nitrate (which readily parts with 
oxygen), used by M. Livache, 

So much of the subject is well understood by chemists generally, 
but there is something more revealed by the practical experience of 
painters who use drying oils as mediums for their pigments. So far 
as I can learn, this had not been explained until I took up the 
subject about ten years ago (“Oils and Candles,” in Stanford’s 
* British Manufacturing Industries ”). 

M. Livache, as stated above, uses finely divided lead, which he 
oxidizes by means of the added nitrate. Painters use lead oxides, 
litharge, and red lead as “driers,” and make a special preparation of 
rapidly drying linseed oil (“ boiled oil”) by heating it for several hours 
with litharge, keeping the temperature just at the point of incipient 
dissociation, as shown by fuming, the formation of a scum, and the 
carbonization of a feather when dipped in the oil. A heavy sediment 
falls to the bottom, and the clear oil is decanted or filtered from 
this. 

My theory of these proceedings, since verified by further investi- 
gation, is that linseed oil and all the other natural drying oils being 
mixtures of true drying oil with more or less of non-drying or greasy 
oil, the true drying oil, or linoleine, oxidizes and solidifies as 
usually described, while the greasy oil remains liquid under ordinary 
conditions. But this greasy oil is composed of fatty acids and 
glycerine. Fatty acids combine with lead oxide, forming an insoluble 
lead soap. I find that glycerine, when heated to the temperature at 
which an immersed feather is charred, is partly dissociated and partly 
volatilized. Thus the “ boiled oil” consists of liquid linoleine roughly 
separated from the constituents of greasy oil, the lead soap of which 
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is the sediment, while the glycerine produces the frothy scum, and 
passes away more or less completely as the fume. 

I should add that lime, zinc oxide, and basic oxides generally, 
form soaps with the fatty acids; and I find that such oxides, either 
alone or mixed with lead oxide, are prepared and sold as driers, cheap 
substitutes for the pure litharge. 

There is still another drying to be accounted for, viz., that of paints 
in which raw linseed oil is used diluted with turpentine. It is obvious 
that the thinning effect of the turpentine must aid the outspreading of 
the paint by permitting a thinner coat to be applied; but there is some- 
thing more, viz., that the vapour of the volatile turpentine carries 
with it some of the glycerine. Besides this it must be remembered 
that the majority of the commonly used pigments, such as white lead, 
&c., are themselves capable of combining with fatty acids to form 
insoluble solid soaps, and therefore are driers, according to my 
theory. 


THE PROPERTIES OF OXIDIZED LINOLEINE. 


B* spreading a thick coat of boiled linseed oil on surfaces of glass 

and exposing them to air and sunlight for a few days, I have 
obtained a skin of oxidized linoleine upon which experiments may 
be made, and find that neither turpentine nor other essential oil, nor 
alcohol, nor ether, nor naphtha, nor benzoline, nor even bisulphide of 
carbon, has any solvent effect ; to one or other or all of these any 
of the ordinary varnish films would yield. 

I also find that when perfectly dried this film remains pliable, 
tough, and slightly elastic, like goldbeater’s skin, while a similar film 
of any of the varnishes is very brittle. When carefully prepared this 
skin is so transparent and so nearly colourless that, laid over printed 
paper, the letters show through perfectly, and the paper is scarcely 
tinted by it. Caustic soda and potash attack and decompose it, but 
ordinary soap or carbonates of the alkalies have little or no effect 
on it. 

Here then are the properties demanded for permanency as a 
medium. A picture painted with linseed oil medium may be washed, 
may be cleaned with turpentine, or have its varnish removed without 
damage, and the canvas may bend or be subjected to much violence 
without disturbance of the picture. All these merits appear to be pre- 
sented by most of the works of the old masters. If diluted with turpen- 
tine the medium is proportionately weakened, and if the dilution is 
carried far enough a flatted result is obtained, which may be carried 
so far as to resemble distemper and permit the colour to be 


brushed off. 
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Sucar as CATTLE Foon. 


UPPLY stimulates demand. This economic law has lately been 
illustrated by the abundant supplies and low price of sugar, 
which have caused experiments to be made in using it as food for 
cattle. The most recent of these were by Holdefleiss, who fed 
thirteen oxen all in the same way, excepting that two of them re- 
ceived daily one kilo’extra of sugar. These two showed a considerably 
larger increase of live weight than the eleven, among which were 
great differences of fattening capacity. The sugar-fed oxen received 
during the experiment 112} kilos of raw sugar, with a result indicat- 
ing that 50 kilos of sugar is capable of producing an increase ot 
15? kilos of live weight. This gives a large money profit, as the 
additional weight is not accompanied with any deterioration of quality. 
The butchers who slaughtered the animals pronounced the meat of the 
sugar-fed as good as that of the others. With young animals the 
results were unsatisfactory ; they did not eat so freely, and suffered so 
much from scour that the supply of sugar was stopped. 

A repetition of these experiments on a larger scale by our farmers 
is very desirable, especially as our French and German neighbours 
are so benevolent as to tax themselves in order to cheapen our sugar 
supplies by bounties on exportation. Every million of francs thus 
paid on the beetroot sugar exported to this country is a tribute 
levied in our favour, and the more of this we can obtain the better 
for us. One kilo or 2} lbs. per day to each of the oxen that we are 
fattening for market would amount to many millions of tons per 
annum, and would severely test the bountiful legislation of our 
industry-protecting neighbours. 

Our sugar refiners have suffered by the operation of these 
bounties and the consequent low prices here, so have our West Indian 
cane-planters. They have complained, and are complaining; be- 
seeching our Government to interfere. This is a short-sighted pro- 
ceeding, as the object of the bountiful Continental legislators is to 
crush our sugar-producing industry and build their own upon its 
ruins, and therefore the more loudly our manufacturers complain the 
more successful this bountiful policy appears. It is absurd to suppose 
that our Government can interfere to regulate French and German 
taxation, but if we can effect a reductio ad absurdum of their suicidal 
policy by converting it into a bountiful tribute to the most important 
of all our national industries, that of food-producing, we shall obey 
the proverbial injunction, “ Give a silly dog sufficient rope and he will 
hang himself.” 

W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
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TABLE TALK. 


THE DEATH OF DESDEMONA. 


HOULD Othello, after the revival of the half-murdered Desde- 
mona, stab her with his dagger? The text says no; the actor, 
in practice at least, says yes. So far as evidence can be trusted, 
Garrick was the first person to use a dagger for the purpose of slaying 
Desdemona, but the innovation won immediate acceptance, and 
every actor since—to Fechter, Mr. Irving, Mr. Edwin Booth, and 
Signor Salvini—has adopted it. The course has been approved by 
some even of the commentators. Stevens applauds it; Knight 
thinks it ‘most probable” that Othello stabs Desdemona ; Collier 
says, “It may be so.” Dr. Horace Howard Furness, the editor of 
the American Variorum Edition of Shakespeare,' of which “ Othello,” 
published during the past summer, is the latest volume, opposes it. 
Before publishing his edition he drew the attention of some of the 
principal medical men iri the United States to the passage in 
“Othello” referring to the death of Desdemona, and asked what 
conclusion they formed. In every case except one the decision was 
that the death was by suffocation, and that no dagger was employed. 
One medical man, indeed, goes so far as to say positively Desdemona 
“ died of fracture of the cricoid cartilage of the larynx. Shakespeare 
is entirely consistent, and must have had, as in everything else, an 
intuitive if not practical knowledge of the subject.” Another, with- 
out making so positive an assertion, approves of this conclusion. I 
am not going to uphold this special view of the cause of death. In 
face, however, of such indications as “ I’ll not shed her blood,” and 
“ Your niece, whose breath indeed these hands have newly stopped,” 
I think it time that the innovation of employing a dagger should be 
reconsidered by our actors. 


CHILDREN AND CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


NOTE with pleasure an attempt to include in elementary educa- 

tion the lesson of kindness to animals. If I refer continuously 

to the subject it is because of the elements in national greatness few 
! Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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are more important than this. Where, as among the Latin races, no 
respect is felt for animal life, crimes of cruelty and violence prevail. 
Where, again, as in Scandinavia, the wild birds will scarcely rise from 
under your feet, and will all but eat out of the hand of the stranger, 
such crimes are rare. France is going retrograde in such respects, and 
is, in spite of protests, allowing the most barbarous of sports to be 
revived in her midst. An inevitable result of this will be the deprava- 
tion of her populace, which has always been subject to paroxysms of 
violence and bloodshed. It is impossible for us in England to dream 
of the students of our Universities applying to be the executants of a 
decree of slaughter issued against prisoners for religion. This, how- 
ever, was done by the students of Toulouse. It is a curious fact 
that the only northern or quasi-northern race which is still addicted 
to sports involving extreme cruelty, the Dutch, whose quasi-revolu- 
tionary outbreak has attended the effort to stop proceedings of un- 
heard-of brutality, is also the only northern people under the ban, justly 
or unjustly borne, of extreme cruelty. I am aware that English sport 
is cruel enough, and that while such things as pigeon-shooting are 
tolerated or practised by our upper classes it sounds hypocritical to 
censure other nations. Public sentiment, in England, however, is 
against brutality in sport, and the things of which complaint is made 
will soon belong to the past. Meantime, of all movements that have 
come. under my observation that started by the so-called “ Dicky 
Bird ” Society of Newcastle-on-Tyne, which seeks to make children 
the protectors of birds instead of the assailants, and so establish the 
theory of kindness to animals even from infancy, is the most 
promising. 


A NATIONAL ACADEMY OF ART. 


NGLAND has no National Academy of Art. The uses of 
Academies have been questioned, and their conduct in every 
country in which they have been adopted has been challenged. Itis 
well known that the most brilliant Frenchmen, from Molitre to 
Gautier, were never admitted among the august forty constituting 
the great literary Academy of France, witness the brilliant victory of 
the forty-first or unoccupied faufeuil of that body. In modern days, 
however, the cry for English Academies of Art has been frequently 
heard. Now, whatever may be the advantages or disadvantages of 
academies, it is at least certain that it is worse than useless to have 
what is accepted as a national academy and is not. In answer to the 
proposals of reformation which have been addressed to it the Royal 
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Academy has always replied that it is a private institution, existing 
for the benefit of its members. Some of the more distinguished 
academicians are in favour of limiting the space assigned to them- 
selves, and then making room for more outsiders. Private interest, 
however, and the inertia characterising most long-established bodies, 
have resisted all movement from within as well as all appeal from 
without, and every academician, regardless of the fact of obvious 
 servility, is allowed to place his eight works “upon the line.” 


THE LATEST PROTEST AGAINST THE EXISTING ACADEMY. 


HE proper answer to this state of affairs is the establishment, as 
has been suggested, by Messrs. Walter Crane, G. Clausen, and 
Holman Hunt, of a National Exhibition of Art in England, “ which 
should bé conducted by artists on the broadest and fairest lines—in 
which no artist should have rights of place ; and all works should be 
chosen by a jury selected by and from all artists in the kingdom.” The 
greatest obstacle to this scheme is the existence of the Royal Academy 
itself, which confers upon a large number of artists privileges social and 
pecuniary, few of them will care to forego. It is, of course, possible, 
and it certainly would be expedient, for the Royal Academy to concur 
in such a scheme, and even to take the initiative. This, however, is 
little probable. The Academy itself has never arrogated to itself any 
national character. The public, however, insists upon regardigg the 
exhibition as national, and the diploma which its members exhibit 
in the letters added to their name has the value of a national dis- 
tinction. The first step to the formation of an institution such as is 
proposed would diminish the prestige of the Royal Academy, and 
there is no reason to doubt that the most active and distinguished of 
the academicians would soon take part in such a movement when 
once set afoot. As for the tail, this might be left to follow in its 
proper place behind. 
SYLVANUS URBAN, 





